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FOREWORD 


Iw June 1955 the Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations published its staff study No. 
3, Soviet Technical Assistance in Non-Communist Asia. Public de- 
mand for that document far exceeded the subcommittee’s s expectations, 
and it has been out of print for several months. Further, in the 13 
months since staff study No. 3 was published, Soviet technical assist- 
ance has been greatly expanded. 

The subcommittee therefore has had the earlier study brought up 
to date, and the revision is now published as staff study No. 7, Soviet 
Technical Assistance. 

The shortened title is significant. A year ago, I could write in the 
foreword to staff study No. 3 that Soviet tec chnical assistance “has 
been mainly limited to Afghanistan and India, with peripheral activity 
in Burma and Indonesia.’ That is no longer the case. There has 
been a steady increase in Soviet activities in Asia. They have 
spread also to the Near East and Africa, and a beginning has been 
made even in Latin America. According to Secretar y of State Dulles, 
the Soviet program is of a magnitude comparable to our own. 

One cannot read the revisions made in the earlier study without 
being impressed with the marked increase in Soviet technical assistance 
activities in the last year. A year ago, for example, these activities 
in the Near East could be described in four paragraphs. Today, 
such a description requires 13 pages of manuscript. 

A year ago, there were grounds for some skepticism as to precisely 
how much the Soviets would actually deliver. Although there re- 
mains, today, a gap between Soviet promises and Soviet performance, 
this gap is very much smaller than might have been anticipated. 
Soviet technical and economic assistance is a fact—and a fact of 
enormous significance to the United States and the rest of the free 
world. 

The Soviet program continues to be characterized by loans (there 
is little grant aid in the Soviet scheme of things) and by emphasis 
on the businesslike, nonpolitical nature of the transaction. 

Staff study No. 3 was based on a report prepared by Dr. Sergius 
Yakobson, senior specialist in Russian affairs, and J. Clement Lapp, 
Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, under the direction of the subcommittee staff. The new 
material which has been added was prepared by Mr. Lapp. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs. 


JuLY 12, 1956. 
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SOVIET TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





I. INTRODUCTION 


As applied by the Soviet Union to its own activities, the term ‘‘tech- 
nical assistance’’ means the rendering of assistance by Soviet tech- 
nicians in return for compensation from a contracting government. 
The services of the technicians are usually supplied in connection 
with the assembly of equipment which the contracting government 
has bought from the Soviet Union. 

The term “technical assistance’ is also applied to the training of 
technicians in the U. S. S. R. for compensation from a contracting 
government, usually in conjunction with the sale of Soviet equipment. 

The Soviet technical assistance program, therefore, is something 
very much different from the technical assistance program carried 

y the United States. 

It is not, however, irrelevant to a consideration of the problems of 
policy and operations involved in the United States activities. In 
their scope and character, Soviet technical assistance activities reflect 
Soviet economic and political foreign policy and serve as a guide to 
Soviet efforts to bring additional nations into the Soviet economic 
and political orbit. There is also evidence to suggest that these 
activities have been inspired, in part, by Soviet concern over the 
impact of United States and United Nations technical assistance 
programs. 

It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy the cost of what even 
the Soviets themselves refer to as “technical assistance.’’ The 
amount of bilateral Soviet assistance in the American understanding 
of the term is zero. And under the Soviet definition, technical assist- 
ance is so much a part of a business transaction that one cannot, with 
any assurance, segregate an amount. 

An incomplete compilation by the Department of Commerce of 
Soviet credits to non-Soviet bloc countries shows specific items total- 
ing $436.6 million. (See table, p. 2.) These are, of course, 
economic development loans and are, therefore, very much broader 
than ‘‘technical assistance’’ in its strict sense. Secretary of State 
Dulles has estimated Soviet economic and technical assistance pro- 
jects to free countries at approximately $600 million. Unconfirmed 


reports of additional offers would push the total beyond $1 billion." 


1 U. 8. Congress, Senate, Mutual Security Act of 1956. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, p. 32 and p. 60. 
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Foreign grants and credits of the U. S. S. R. to non-Soviet bloc countries 


| 
Commodity and country Date of Amount) Interest| Dura- Brief description 
agreement rate | tion | 


















A. Grants: None 
B. Credits } Ly } _. | 
1. Afghanistan: Millions | Percent | Years! 

(a) Grainelevators, | Jan, 27, 1954 $3. 5 3 5 | Credit to cover Soviet equip- | 

flour-miilling } ment and services of tech- | 

and baking | mnicians. | 






































































plants, 
(b) Oil storage | July 1954 1.0 : ee Credit to cover Soviet equip- 
tanks ment and services of tech- 
nicians. 
(c) Asphalt plant | Oct. 5, 1954 Re ..-..| Credit to cover Soviet equip- 
and paving | ment and services of tech- 
project. | | | | nicians, 
(d) Economie De- | Jan. 28, 1956 100. 0 2 30 | Credit to fimanee several 
velopment | | economic projects. 
loan. } | 
2. India: | 
(a) Steel mill proj- | Feb. 2, 1955! 115.0 9.5 12} Credit to pay for Soviet 
ect. | | equipment and technicians. 
(b) Industrial dia- | June 19, 1956 10.0 | Soviet machinery to be sup- 
mond mining | | plied on credit to owners. 
project. | 
(c) Plant for files | Oct. 24,1955 uae _...| Contract with private firm 
and rasps. for Soviet equipment, 
3, Finland: 
(a) Gold (or free | Feb. 7, 1954 10.0 
exchange | + 
loan). : 
(6) Gold (or free | Jan. 1955 10.0 ba : 
exchange | 
loan). | | 
4, Yugoslavia: 
(a) Fertilizer pro- | Jan. 13,1956, 110.0 2} 10] Soviet equipment on credit i 
duction proj- | | | for 2 plants, 1 power station. f 
ect. | | 
(6) Raw materials | Feb. 2, 1956 54.0 | 210 | Short-term credit to cover 
credit. | | Soviet shipment of indus- 
| trial material. 
(c) Gold (or free |.....do.....--- 30.0 2 10 | For use during 1956-58, repaid 
exchange) | in 10 years, beginning Jan. 1, 
loan. |} 1959. 
(d) Atomic energy | Jan, 28, 1956 |_-. eos |----- | 
reactor. | | 
5. Burma: 
(a) Technological | Dec. 6, 1955 ; cintaniaiat Meister | Soviet assistance in construc- 
Institute. | tion to be paid in rice. 
(6) Hospital, thea- | Apr. 1, 1956 |_- Lin dnaus shequhentl Soviet assistance in construc- 
ter, sports | tion to be paid in rice. 
stadium. | 
(c) Broad program | Dec. 6, 1955 ...---.|--------|------| Announced in general terms; 
of technical | | agreement still to come. 
assistance, | | | 
6. Egypt: | 
(a) Laboratory nu- | Feb. 10,1956 | ..---|---.---.|------] Covers Soviet equipment and 
clear physics. | | exchange of technical per- 
sonnel, 
7. United Nations Tech- |.......-..-- | AB |. cssencal 1} Annual Soviet contribution 
nical Assistance Pro- | since July 1953. 
gram. 
8. Other reported offers | 
of aid made to: | 
Indonesia, Pakistan | 
Egypt | 
Syria, Saudi Arabia | | 
Lebanon, Sudan, | | | 
Ceylon | 
Liberia 
Yemen | | 
Cambodia 














1 Indian Government accepted Soviet project study on Mar. 8, 1956. 
2 Goods to be delivered during 1956-58. 


Source: From the files of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 





It is the purpose of this study to examine the Soviet technical 
assistance activities in non-Communist states, to describe the Soviet 
organization for administration of these activities, and to attempt to 
fit these activities into the larger context of Soviet policy. Soviet 
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participation in the United Nations technical assistance programs is 
also treated. 

The study does not deal with technical or economic assistance, or 
other activities related to economic development, in the Soviet captive 
states of Eastern Europe, in Communist China, North Vietnam, 
North Korea, or Tibet. The U.S. S. R. has extended large credits to 
other members of the Soviet bloc, including Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Communist China, and North Korea. On balance, how- 
ever, so far as Eastern Europe is concerned, the net flow of capital 
has probably been from the captives to the U. 5. 5S. R. Indeed, 
some of the Eastern European captives, notably Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, were no doubt at a higher level of eco- 
nomic development than the Soviet Union itself at the time they fell 
within the Soviet grasp. In regard to Communist China, Soviet 


assistance has been dealt with in this subcommittee’s staff study 
No. 6, Economic Development in India and Communist China. (See, 


especially, pp. 33-34.) 

t is known that the Chinese Communists themselves are carrying 
on reconstruction work in North Korea and North Vietnam. They 
have also engaged in roadbuilding in Tibet. It is not clear how much 
of this has been done with an eye to economic development and how 
much with an eye to military operations. 


II. BAcKGROUND 


Soviet offers of technical assistance to non-Communist states have 
been a comparatively recent development and must be viewed in the 
light of an evolving Soviet trade policy which became most pronounced 
after the death of Stalin but which appears to have been going on in 
fact for some time previously. 

The old Soviet conception was that exports were justified solely by 
the need to pay for a minimum of imports required for the fulfillment of 
planned domestic goals. In 1940, the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
‘Trade voiced official approval of the fact that whereas the Soviet 
Union ranked 2d among the nations of the world with respect to in- 
dustrial production, it stood 19th with respect to foreign trade.’ 

This conception was first challenged in 1948 by the prominent 
Soviet economist, V. E. Motylev. He agreed that internal economic 
requirements make a certain level of imports necessary, and that 
these have to be covered by exports; but he insisted that it is also 
true that specific foreign policy objectives may dictate additional 
exports. In line with the political objectives of the U.S. S. R., he 
asserted, Soviet foreign trade is— 


a means of developing and strengthening friendly ties and 
close collaboration with a number of countries, and a means 
of facilitating their development in directions which cor- 
respond both to the interests of those countries and to the 


interests of the Soviet Union.* 
* Leon M. Herman: ‘The New Soviet Posture in World Trade,” in Problems of Communism, November- 
December 1954, p. 9. 


3 Sergius Yakobson: “Soviet a of Point Four,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Socifil Science, March 1950, p. 1 


79749—56——2 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The current official Soviet view is that foreign trade is both an 
“organic part of the Socialist economic system” and an “integral 
element of the Soviet foreign policy.” * 

This change has been inter preted as a shift from military to economic 
pressure in the Soviet’s anti-Western campaign.’ The new tactics, 
involving a limited employment of technical aid, particularly for 
propagandistic purposes, have gradually come into focus together 
with increased reliance on the peace offensive, economic pressure, and 
the trade offensive. 


EVOLUTION OF SOVIET TACTICS 


In this postwar evolution of Soviet tactics, three phases may be 
noted: 

1. Until the death of Stalin, Soviet policy attempted to create an 
impression of support for the economic well-being of Asian states, 
while in fact no actual contribution was made toward economic 
development. Soviet policy was mainly engaged in denouncing the 
United States technical assistance program and holding— 


before the underdeveloped countries visions of Soviet 
bounty ready to pour forth on the world if it rejected 
American efforts to exploit impoverished colonial peoples.® 


After the Malenkov government came into power, the Soviets 
began to make a financial contribution to United Nations technical 
assistance programs and rather modest offers of technical assistance 
to non-Communist Asian states. 

3. Since the advent of the Bulganin government the earlier overtures 
toward south Asia have culminated in concrete arrangements. Since 
the end of 1955 new offers have been made in south Asia and the Soviet 
offensive has extended to the Near East, Africa, and Latin America. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


From Soviet words and actions in regard to its technical assistance 
programs, certain general characteristics of those programs and of 
the Soviet approach to them can be defined: 

1. The programs are trade arrangements and emphasis is placed 
on their businesslike nature. This provides assurance, so the Soviets 
say, that their trade and technical assistance are ‘‘disinterested,’’ and 
a contrast is drawn with United States aid which is pictured as being 
invariably accompanied by American political pressure and as being 
contingent upon support of American “aggressive militarism.’”’ The 
Soviets also use the trade argument to capitalize upon the sensitivity 
of | Asian states toward being rec ‘ipients of charity. 

. The Soviets view trade as “disinter ested,” however, only when 
it is conducted on a government-to-government basis. They attempt 
to discredit Western private investment as an extension of 19th 
century colonialism. 

3. The Soviets offer long-term, low-interest loans with deferred 
payments which may be made in local currencies or which may be 
made through barter deals or other mercantilistic arrangements. 

4 Vneshniaia Torgovlia (Foreign Trade), Moscow, November 1954, p. 1. 


§ Leon M. Herman, op. cit., p. 12. 
6 Michael L. Hoffman, in New York Times, July 27, 1949, p. 7. 
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(In practice, although some Soviet loans bear interest at 24% or 3 
percent, most of them are payable in 10 to 15 years, or even less. 
Under the mutual security program, the United States makes 40-year 
loans with interest at 3 percent if repaid in dollars or 4 percent if 
repaid in local currency.) The Soviets likewise offer to buy raw ma- 
terials, including those which are a glut on the market, on the basis of 
firm prices fixed for a period of 1 year or longer. Thus, they attempt 
to meet the shortage of international exchange, particularly dollar 
and sterling shortages; to satisfy the need of undeveloped states for 
dependable export markets, and to appeal to the desire for low interest 
rates. Thus, also, do they attempt to draw these states into arrange- 
ments which, if accepted, would tend to remove them from the 
Western trading system and place them within the Communist 
economic orbit. 

4. The Soviets offer machine tools and industrial equipment to 
satisfy the demand for rapid industrialization and economic develop- 
ment evident in most of the underdeveloped states. Propaganda is 
developed on the theme of helping states on the road to political and 
economic independence. At the same time, to satisfy the demand 
for consumer goods, Soviet exhibits at trade fairs have created an 
impression that the vast array of items ranging from household 
gadgets to refrigerators and automobiles would be available from the 
Soviet Union if political and trade ties were established. 

5. Although most Soviet technical assistance is linked with equip- 
ment purchased from the Soviet Union, there are an increasing number 
of instances in which Soviet experts are provided without equipment. 
Sometimes recipient countries have accepted Soviet offers for build- 
ings but refused the services of Soviet technicians. Soviet projects 
include those which make an immediate impact, such as roads in 
Kabul, as well as those which are less immediately noticeable, such 
as rural education work in Cambodia. 


U. S. S. R. ECONOMIC CAPABILITIES 


The Soviet Union itself is a shortage economy with needs for 
capital goods and unfilled demands among its own people for con- 
sumer goods. Foreign deliveries of goods of this kind tend to intensify 
Soviet domestic economic problems, but at the same time the goods 
which the Soviets receive in return, especially agricultural commod- 
ities, have a countervailing effect. 

The U.S. S. R. has been producing a large volume of machinery 
products and plans to increase output still further. Even though 
domestic demand for such goods remains high, Soviet planners could 
undoubtedly increase their exports without serious damage to Soviet 
industry if they felt it was in their own interests to do so. 

It is not at all certain that the Soviet economic offensive is not at 
least in part motivated by economic considerations. Although the 
principal motivation seems clearly to be political, there seems to be no 
doubt that the Soviet Union has the capability to carry on a substantial 
foreign economic program of the type undertaken in the last 2 years. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that the Soviets have developed 
quite a large pool of scientific and technical personnel.’ 


7 Senate hearings on Mutual Security Act of 1956, op. cit., p. 60. 
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PROPAGANDA THEMES 


Within this context, Soviet offers of technical assistance appear to 
be motivated by the objective of developing receptivity to trade and 
hence to the broader motive of bringing the states concerned within 
the Soviet sphere of economic and political influence and control. 

While the Soviet trade and technical assistance offensive has been 
based on this general strategy, tactics have been accommodated to the 
peculiarities of the individual states with recognition given to political 
factors affecting resistance. These include the degree of industrial 
development and other internal economic peculiarities of the state. 
Thus, while the lure of rapid industrialization and basic economic de- 
velopment is held out to the lesser developed areas, the prospect of a 
vast market in the Soviet Union and Communist China is extended to 
an industrialized Japan, thirsting for markets. 

Certain themes, however, appear in Soviet statements on the sub- 
ject. The following is typical: 










































Striving to expand international economic cooperation, 
the countries in the soecialist camp are giving considerable 
technical aid to countries which are economically under- 
developed, and granting this aid on conditions radically 
different from those imposed by capitalist countries. The 
democratic [i. e., Soviet bloc] states do not pursue the goal 
of economically subordinating underdeveloped countries. 
They grant loans on more favorable terms. Rendering 
assistance to economically backward states, the democratic 
countries export to them only such materials as are difficult 
for them to produce domestically. Capitalistic firms, on 
the other hand, try to flood every market with their own 
goods. The aid of the democratic camp to countries poorly 
developed economically is based on the principle of mutual 
advantage, recognition of the equality of both sides and non- 
interference in internal affairs. * * * It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the policy of international cooperation 
conducted by countries in the socialist system is prevailing 
over the policy of United States ruling circles which is aimed 
at disrupting this cooperation.° 


III. ApMINISTRATION ) 


Soviet technical assistance is administered by a subordinate organi- 
zation of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, the agency V/O 
Technoexport. The function of this agency is to furnish equipment 
for Soviet projects outside the U.S. S. R., to supervise plant construc- 
tion, and to provide technical consultants for the planning of indus- 
trial development projects and other Soviet technical assistance pro- 
grams abroad. This agency sends engineers and other Soviet tech- 
nicians to the recipient country and supervises the training in the 
U.S.S. R. of workers, engineers, and technicians from the contracting 
country. While the projects are supervised by V/O Technoexport, 
this agency, when operating outside the U. S. S. R., administers its 
program as a part of the Soviet Trade Organization, another arm of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


® Kommunist (Moscow), No. 15, October 1954, pp. 44-60. 
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The operations of V/O Technoexport have been primarily in the 
East European captive countries, China, and North Korea. In the 
non-Communist countries of Asia V/O Technoexport has undertaken 
projects in Afghanistan, India, and Burma. 

While this agency has the central responsibility for planning and 
administering technical assistance programs, insofar as Soviet tech- 
nical assistance activities have developed to date, other agencies have 
played an important role. These include the various state organs 
concerned with agriculture and industry; the State Bank; the organs 
of propaganda including foreign broadcasts; the various organizations 
which sponsor the visits of nongovernmental delegations to the Soviet 
Union; the Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. 5. R., which plays a 
prominent part in the organization of Soviet participation in foreign 
trade fairs; and export-import organizations of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade other than V/O Technoexport.” 

In July 1955, the Soviet press mentioned for the first time a Main 
Administration for Economic Relations, which is an autonomous 
organization directly subordinate to the U.S. S. R. Council of Minis- 
ters and which apparently has responsibility for overall coordination 
and direction of Soviet economic and technical assistance policies. 
The establishment of this administration may reflect the new im- 
portance attributed to economic assistance programs by the Soviet 
Government. ; 

IV. AFGHANISTAN 


Soviet technical aid activities in Afghanistan have followed and have 
been identified with a drive for expanded trade. The trade drive 
would appear to have a basis in long-range strategic interests of the 
U.S.S. R. rather than in any immediate advantage to be gained from 
imports from Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan is predominantly an agricultural country. Its more 
important exports include karakul furs and cotton. Afghanistan has 
copper, coal, lead, iron, and some oil deposits. Geographically, 
Afghanistan borders the Soviet Union. Long considered to be a 
barrier between Russia and the subcontinent, it flanks both India and 
Pakistan on the one side and the Near East on the other. Politically 
Afghanistan was long considered as being anti-Russian and an 
opponent of communism. 

A Moslem state, it has a close identity of interest with the other 
Moslem states of the Near East. In 1937 a friendship and ton- 
aggression treaty (the Pact of Saadabad) was signed linking Afghani- 
stan with Iraq, Iran, and Turkey. In 1949 official announcements 
were made in Kabul and Tehran that the 1937 pact still existed “‘in 
spirit.” The treaty was interpreted by some as being the nucleus of 
a possible Middle East defense alliance. Turkey has subsequently 
become a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
has joined Pakistan, Iraq, and Iran in the Baghdad Pact, while 
the United States has signed military assistance agreements with 
these countries. Following Pakistan’s independence in 1947, Afghan- 
istan’s relations with its Moslem neighbor to the southeast were 





1 Article by N. I. Metnikov, president of V/O Technoexport in Soviet Union, (Moscow) November 
1954; see also the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce Information Circular, January 7, 1955, and Trade 
Organizations of the U. S. S. R., published by Trade Agency of the U.S. S. R. in India, Calcutta. 
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strained by a dispute over the area inhabited by the Pathan tribesmen 
in the regions bordering the Khyber Pass." During the period 
in which relations remained tense the traditional trade of Afghanistan 
with the outside world through Pakistan was adversely affected, due 
to Afghanistan’s geographical position. In this context the Soviet 
Union moved to penetrate Afghanistan. 

Early in 1950 the U.S. S. R. brought pressure on both Afghanistan 
and Iran for increased trade. Concurrently charges were made 
against Afghanistan in connection with the work of the American 
firm, Morrison Knudsen Co., engaged in the construction of irrigation 
canals and other projects for the Government of Afghanistan.” In 
an effort to discredit United States technical assistance the Soviet 
Union charged that American specialists were building military roads, 
making maps, and engaging in espionage near the U.S.S. R. frontier. 

In July 1950 a 4-year Soviet-Afghan trade agreement was concluded. 
It provided for Soviet delivery of machinery and transportation equip- 
ment and for Soviet credits linked to the future export of Afghan 
minerals to the Soviet Union. Press reports at the time indicated 
that the Soviet Union had offered the services of oil-prospecting 
technicians in conjunction with the export of drilling equipment.® 

At the beginning of 1952 it was reported that Afghan-Soviet trade 
had doubled and that the Soviet Union had opened a trade office in 
Kabul." This office was staffed with experts to stimulate trade and 
further Soviet aims in Afghanistan. Efforts to gain an economic 
foothold in Afghanistan were accompanied by propaganda and 
diplomatic pressure directed against United Nations and United States 
technical aid programs in Afghanistan.” 

Commenting on technical assistance given to Afghanistan prior to 
1953 the official Soviet foreign trade journal states: 


Together with the successful development of mutually 
profitable trade between the Soviet Union and Afghanistan, 
the Soviet Union gives real help in the development of Afghan 
economy. To this end repeatedly Soviet specialists in the 
field of entomology, veterinary medicine, in the exploitation 
of oil wells, etc., have been sent to Afghanistan. In the city 
of Kunduze, Soviet specialists have built the largest cotton- 
cleaning plant in the country. The Soviet Union had deliv- 
ered to Afghanistan metal poles and wires which permitted 
the establishment of about 1,500 kilometers of telegraph and 
telephone lines. In 1952 the construction of four oil tanks 
having a general capacity of about 1,200 cubic meters was 
started. The construction by Soviet specialists of these 
reservoirs for holding oil products, with pumping and dis- 
tributing mechanism, has received high praise from the 
Afghan people.’® 

1! New York Times, January 23, 1950, p. 11; February 4, 1950, p. 4; April 24, 1950, p. 24; New York Herald 
Tribune, January 29, 1950, p. 16; February 4, 1950, p. 25; and the Times (London), September 11, 1953, p. 9. 

12 New York Herald Tribune, May 17, 1950, p. 7. 

13 Christian Science Monitor, September 2, 1950, p. 2; January 21, 1952, p. 4. Prior to 1950, trade be- 
tween the two countries was conducted on the basis of agreements between the Soviet trade agency, 
Vostokintorg, and the National Bank of Afghanistan. 

14 Christian Science Monitor, January 21, 1952, p. 4. 

‘5 New York Times, September 19, 1952, p. 2; September 20, 1952, p. 2; November 20, 1952; Christian 
Science Monitor, October 13, 1952, p. 2. 

16 A Semin: Soviet-Afghan Economic Relations, in Vneshniaia Torgovlia, 1954, No. 5, p. 3. 
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DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1953 


In April 1953 a five-man Russian technical mission arrived in 
Kabul to supervise the construction of air-conditioned storage houses 
for wheat.” Ten months later, on January 27, 1954, an agreement 
was signed in Kabul for a loan of $3.5 million to Afghanistan at 3 
percent interest to be applied to the construction of 2 2 large grain 
elevators, a flour mill, and a bread-baking plant. The two elevators, 
one in Kabul and one in Pul-i-Khumri, would cost about $4 million 
each. The loan, to be spent on Soviet equipment and technical serv- 
ices, would be payable in dollars, karakul, cotton, or other commodities 
at the rate of $1 million a year. Radio Moscow made the following 
comment on the agreement: 


An agreement has been signed between the U.S. S. R. and 
Afghanistan on January 27, 1954, for opening credit to 
Afghanistan for the building of 2 silos and 1 bread factory. 
In accordance with this agreement, the Soviet Union is assist- 
ing Afghanistan by carrying out the technical work, giving 
necessary materials and equipment, setting up the equipment, 
and putting the installations into operation. The Afghanis- 
tan Government will pay all the expenses from the credit 
opened by the Soviet Union which has extended this credit 
under more favorable conditions than those received by 
Afghanistan from other countries. 


The commentator then quoted from an unidentified Afghan news- 
paper indicating that the credit with the Soviet Union was at 3 percent 
interest as compared with 3% percent charged by the United States 
for the Helmand River Valley development project. It was reported 
that each of the elevators would store 20,000 tons of cereals and that 
the electric grinding mill would grind 60 tons of wheat a day. It was 
further announced that— 


Afghanistan had placed an order with the Soviet Union for 
equipment for the construction of new oil tanks with a 
capacity of 3,800 cubic meters. Preparations in the con- 
struction area have been almost completed, Soviet workers 
setting them up quickly. The tanks will be put in service 
before the end of the year.’ 


A broadcast in Persian 2 days later carried substantially the same 
information but added that Soviet technicians in Afghanistan were 
also installing cotton-cleaning machinery, oil pumps, and _ three 
furnaces.” Construction of the elevators, the bakery, and the mill 
in Kabul commenced in April 1954 under the supervision of Soviet 
technical workers. In May the Soviet Union supplied equipment for 
the hospital at Jalalabad.*! 


17 Bombay, Press Trust of India in English Morse to Tokyo, April 5, 1953. 

18 Radio broadcast, Moscow, Near Eastern Service in Turkish, September 17, 1954, 1800 G.m 

19 Tbid. 

2° Moscow, Near Eastern Services in Persian, September 19, 1954, 0930 G. m, t. 

21 Radio broadcast, Paris A. F. P. radioteletype in English to the Americas, November 7, 1954. 1926 G. 
m., t.; announcement made in Karachi by the Foreign Minister and Deputy Prime Minist r of Afghanistan, 
Sardar Na’im Khan; earlier reports, Paris A. F. P., January 28, 1954, G. m. t.; Moscow home service, April 
30, 1954, and Moscow, English language to southeast Asia, July 21, 1954, 1400 G. m. t.; Afghan News Agency 
Baktari release, July 23, 1954; the Times (London) February 11, 1955. 
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During the summer of 1954 the Soviet Union commenced construc- 
tion of a 60-mile pipeline from Termez in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic across the Amu Darya River to the Afghan city of Mazare 
Sharif. Reportedly the pipeline would have an annual capacity of 
30 million gallons of gasoline and would be paid for through the 
barter of cotton and other commodities.” 

In addition to 8 oil depots (storage tanks) assembled by Soviet 
specialists between 1951-54, in 1954-55 surveys were conducted for 
3 additional oil depots along the oil line from Kelif to Mazar-i-sharif. 
A survey was made of reserves of industrial sulfur in the Mazar-i-sharif 
area. 

A delegation of Afghan physicians visited the Soviet Union early in 
1954 and at the end of 1954 a Soviet cultural delegation visited 
Afghanistan at the invitation of the rector of Kabul University. 
During 1955 Afghan journalists and a sports delegation visited the 
U.8. 5:37 

It was unofficially reported in November 1955 that Soviet techni- 
cians in Afghanistan numbered 500." 

On October 5, 1954, the Afghan Ministry of Finance announced the 
signing of an agreement for credit by the U.S. S. R. of over $2 million 
for paving the streets of the city of Kabul. The Soviet Union would 
provide bitumen and roadbuilding machinery and would send Soviet 
technicians to supervise the construction. ‘The Soviet Union also 
would provide laboratory equipment and equipment for the Kabul 
public works department. The agreement permitted the Soviet 
Union to commence exploration of ‘the sulfur deposits in southeast 
Afghanistan.” 

During 1954 there were unconfirmed rumors that the Soviet Union 
had offered Afghanistan $250 million in economic aid, purportedly 
as a counter to United States economic and military aid to Pakistan. 
[t was reported that this aid would be principally for roadbuilding, 
the construction of multipurpose hydroelectric plants, and in mining 
development. No official announcements were made concerning this 
rumored loan, and it appears to have been an exaggerated version of an 
agreement reported to have been reached in 1954 for the sale of 
$250,000 of Russian consumer goods to be paid for by Afghanistan in 
local currency for use by the Soviet Embassy in Kabul. 

In May 1955 the Ambassador of Afghanistan to the United States 
asserted that the only form of assistance provided by the Soviet Union 
was an $8 million loan made during 1954 to establish a credit for barter 
arrangements between the two countries. , his amount presumably 
included all agreements made during 1954.’ 

2 New Y a Times, June 3, June 7, and July 30, 1954; the Times (London), February 11, 1955; radio 
wen ydcast Paris in French to the Americas, October 26, 1954, 1750 G. m. t. 

23 International Affairs, Moscow, No. 1 1956 p. 41-49. 

2% Washington Star November 28, 1955 p. A3. 

25 Radio broadcast, Moscow, Tass, Russian to Far East, October 9, 1954, 1600 G. m, t.; Radioteletype Paris 
to Americas, October 26, 1954, 1750 G. m. t.; Izvestia, October 10, 1954; New York Times, October 11, 1954; 
New York Herald Tribune, January 14, 1955. On November 11, 1954, the Deputy Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan announced in Karachi that the loan was for $3 million and that Afghanistan was negotiating a 
$4 million loan with Czechoslovakia for industrial equipment; Broadcast Paris Radioteletype to the Amer- 
icas, November 7, 1954, 1926 G.m.t. In February 1955 it was unofficially reported that a total of $25 million 
had been loaned for roadbuilding and equipment for the Kabul municipality; the Times (London), Feb- 
TUS New York Times, July 30, 1954. According to radio broadcasts on September 10, 1954, a Soviet loan of 


$200 million had been granted. This was identified as the ‘“‘third loan within 15 months.” See also New 
York Times, May 4, 1955. 
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According to a Soviet report, however, in 1954 an agreement was 
concluded providing for Soviet credits of $5,600,000 to Afghanistan 
to be repaid by deliveries of cotton and wool over a 5-year period be- 
ginning in 1957. These credits reportedly are being used to buy equip- 
ment and materials for the construction of the two grain elevators (in 
Kabul and Pul-i-Khumri), the flour mill, the mechanized bakery, and 
for asphalting the streets of Kabul.” 

The peak of Soviet efforts to date to increase their economic influence 
in Afghanistan was reached at the end of the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visit in December 1955, with the offer to grant a long-term loan equiva- 
lent to $100 million to Afghanistan. Prior to the state visit several 
Soviet-Afghan agreements were concluded to strengthen their economic 
relations. On August 8, 1955, an agreement on transit shipping was 
signed, followed on August 27 by a protocol on commodity exchange. 
In September a plant quarantine conference was held in Moscow. 
Industrial equipment reported shipped to Afghanistan at the end of 
1955 included an electric installation fixture plant, a special lathe for 
pipe turning, a heating and ventilation equipment plant, water-heat- 
ing installations, industrial radiators, steam installations, and road- 
building equipment.” 

During the visit of Premier Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev (Decem- 
ber 15-18, 1955) the Soviet leaders presented a 100-bed hospital as a 
gift to Afghanistan and 15 buses to the city of Kabul.” The joint 
Soviet-Afghan communique at the conclusion of the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit stated that the two governments had— 


Arrived at an unanimous conclusion on the necessity of 
further developing and expanding [economic] relations in the 
interests of both countries. 

Among specific programs, the development of agriculture, the con- 
struction of hydroelectric stations, irrigation installations, motor repair 
workshops and the reconstruction of the Kabul airport were men- 
tioned. The Soviet Union pledged a loan of $100 million to Afghan- 
istan.” 

In addition to the loan agreement, Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Union decided to extend their neutrality and mutual nonaggression 
pact. A joint declaration was signed calling for general disarmament 
and a ban on atomic weapons. 

In a press conference held immediately following the departure of 
the two Soviet leaders, Premier Doud asserted that the agreements 
would not affect Afghanistan’s neutrality and were not directed 
against any country. In clarifying the terms of the economic eid 
agreement he said that there were “no strings attached;’’ that the 
Afghan Government was free to spend however and wherever it chose. 
He said that representatives of the two countries would soon meet to 
work out details of projects for agricultural development, hydroelectric 
power stations, irrigation, automobile repair shops, and expansion of 
the Kabul airport.” 

' Following negotiations which commenced on December 18, 1955, 
on January 28, 1956, a Soviet-Afghan credit agreement was signed in 


27 International Affairs (Moscow), No. 1, 1956, pp. 41-49, 

28 Radio Kiev, December 15, 1955, 0500 G. m. t., M. 

2% Reported by Radio Moscow in English to South Asia on January 27, 1956 as 155 buses. 
3% Pravda, December 19, 1955 and New York Times, December 19, 1955, p. 3. 

31 New York Times, December 20, 1955, p. 6and Pravda, December 19, 1955, 
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Kabul. The official communique stipulated that the two govern- 
ments— 


basing themselves on the freiendly relations which have 
existed between the two countries for a long time, and with 
the aim of a further extension and a eat of mutually 
advantageous economic links between the U. S. S. R. and 
Afghanistan, shall cooperate in_ the soothdiganibck of the 
Afehan economy, notably in the development of agriculture, 
the building of irrigation projects, power engineering, and 
transport installations. 


Under the agreement the Soviet Government, as noted above, 
granted a long-term credit in the amount of $100 million (expressed 
in United States dollars) for a period of 30 years at 2-percent interest. 
Repayment would commence after 8 years and would be made in 22 
equal annual installments. Repayment would be made in Afghan 
export goods with payment clearances through the U. S. S. R. and 
Afghan state banks.” 

On March 1, 1956, an implementing agreement was signed in Kabul 
under which the Soviet Union would supply materials, equipment and 
technical aid for the construction of 2 hydroelectric stations, 3 vehicle 
repair factories, irrigation works, a physics and chemistry laboratory, 
reconstruction of the airport at Kabul, construction of a new airport at 
Bagram and a highway across the Hindu Kush. The agreement 
provided that Soviet specialists and technicians would supervise the 
construction and would train local labor. These projects would be 
provided under the $100 million Soviet credit extended to Afghanistan 
in December 1955.* 

On March 24, 1956 an agreement was reached for establishing air- 
line service between Moscow and Kabul.* 

As for Afghan relations with other members of the Communist 
bloc, diplomatic relations were established with Communist China in 
January 1956. Also in January trade negotiations were commenced 
in Prague. On April 3, 1956 it was announced that the Prime Min- 
ister of Afghanistan would visit Czechoslovakia.” In September 1954 
an agreement was reported under which Czechoslovakia would grant 
a credit of $5 million for Czech equipment ard would provide technical 
assistance in the construction of a cement plant, leather-processing 
plant, textile mill and for roadbuilding equipment and agricultural 
machinery. Repayment would be in Afghan products over a 5-year 
period starting in 1957 with interest at 3 percent. In March 1956 
the Czech Minister of Foreign Trade reported that Czechoslovakia 
would provide technical assistance in the construction of a sugar 
refinery and meat processing plant.* 
V. Inpia 
As in Afghanistan, Soviet overtures for providing technical assist- 
ance to India have been closely identified with the efforts of the 
U.S. 5S. R. to develop Indo-Soviet trade. On January 10, 1952, Mik- 
32 Radio Moscow, Soviet Home Service, January 31, 1956, 1930,G. M. T. L. 

83 Keesings Contemporary Archives, 1956, p. 14791 and Pravda, March 4, 1956. 
4 Izvestia March 27, 1956. 
35 Izvestia April 3, 1956. 


3% Economie Defense Advisory Committee report on The Soviet Bloc Role in Free World Economic 
Enterprises and Development Projects, Washington, May 2, 1956, p. 3. 
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hail V. Nesterov, chairman of the Soviet Chamber of Commerce, told 
a press conference in Bombay that since the Soviet Union had not 
“launched an armaments drive” it could provide India with grain, 
locomotives, streetcars, buses, machine tools, automobiles, che micals, 
dyes, fertilizers, agricultural machinery, printing equipment, and 
weaving machinery in exchange for jute, tobacco, shellac, textiles, 
copra, and spices. %’ The offer to supply industrial equipment with 
payment in rupees was made on the eve of the opening of the Inter- 
national Industries Fair at Bombay at which the Soviet Union, for the 
first time, placed its goods on display to the Indian public. At the 
official opening of the trade fair Soviet Ambassador to India K. V. 
Novikov assured India that the Soviet Union was prepared to give 
technical assistance for India’s development projects.*® While the 
offer stirred a certain amount of enthusiasm in Indian commercial 
circles, the Government remained unresponsive, and the offer was not 
immediately followed up. The Indian Government also appeared 
reluctant to engage in barter agreements with Communist powers. 
In August 1953 trade negotiations, which meanwhile had opened in 
New Delhi, broke down as a result of disagreement over the price 
India would pay for Russian wheat and also as a result of Soviet 
insistence upon government-to-government accounts while India 
favored private trade. 

The appointment of Mikhail A. Menshikov, former Minister of 
Foreign ‘Trade, as Soviet Ambassador to India on September 1, 1953, 
indicated the importance which the Soviet Union placed upon develop- 
ing closer economic relations with India.“ The new Ambassador 
made an opening move by offering to send Soviet technicians to aid 
in Indian development programs. ‘This offer, however, was made in 
conjunction with an expanded trade program. Various reasons made 
the offer unacceptable. The presence of great numbers of Soviet 
citizens in India ran counter to the policy and practice of the Indian 
Government, dating from independence, of suppressing communism 
and Communist activity within India. In particular, the prospect of 
Soviet agents being at large in India was not appealing to the Indian 
Government nor to the Congress Party at a time when elections 
were to be held in sensitive Travancore-Cochin and in other states.*! 


SOVIET-INDIAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


Ambassador Menshikov subsequently offered to supply India with 
heavy industrial equipment, farm machinery, and machine tools at 
prices lower than those prevailing in Western Europe and the United 
States. The Soviet Union would grant long-term, low-interest credits 
payable in rupees. Indian shipping would be used to the maximum 
extent. The Soviet Union purportedly had no interest in such Indian 
raw materials as manganese and other strategic ores but would pur- 
chase such products as jute, cinchona, tea, and oil seed, which were 
then a glut on the market. A 5-year trade agreement was signed on 
December 2, 1953.” 

37 New York Times, January 11, 1952, p. 9and January 14, p. 3. 

38 Soviet account of the trade fair in U. S. S. R. Information Bulletin (W ashington, D. C.), vol. XII, 
No. 3, February 11, 1952, and Pravda, January 13, 1952. 

30 U.S. me Information Bulletin, vol. XII, No. 3, February 11, 1952, p. 86 and New York Times, January 
New Work Times, September 3, 1953, p. 3. 


41 New York Times, November 14, 1953, p. 2. 
42 Foreign Service Dispatch, Amcongen New Delhi No. 928, December 3, 1953. 
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Although the Indo-Soviet trade agreement contained no provisions 
with respect to technical assistance, the arrangements for such assist- 
ance were clarified in an exchange of letters between Ambassador 
Menshikov and H. V. R. Iengar, Secretary of the Indian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. Mr. lengar’s letter, dated December 2, 
1953, stated: 


During the course of the negotiations for the conclusion of 
the trade agreement between India and the U. S. S. R. the 
question of assistance and cooperation on technical, scientific, 
and cultural matters between the two countries was dis- 
cussed. 

The representatives of the U. S. S. R. said that the 
U. S. S. R. Government was prepared to render technical 
assistance that may be necessary in the installation and 
operation of equipment that will be supplied by the 
U. S. S. R. to India under the said agreement. The 
U.S. S. R. Government also expressed willingness to render 
technical assistance for the planning and execution of vari- 
ous projects in India. The representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India expressed the Government of India’s appre- 
ciation of the offer made by the U.S. 5S. R. 

As the nature and extent of such assistance will necessarily 
vary in each individual case, they will have to be settled as 
and when occasions arise for that purpose, by negotiations 
between the Indian parties with the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India on the one hand and the Soviet trade organi- 
zations on the other.“ 


The Soviet press and some Indian newspapers regarded the agree- 
ments as a major cold-war victory. The Indian trade journal, The 
Eastern Economist, concluded: 


It is obvious that there is a determination on the part of 
both countries to extend the range and scope of articles in 
international trade and to buttress it with a technical aid 
and shipping agreement * * *. While the free world has, 
therefore, no political cause for concern, some countries in 
the free world will certainly have another economic warning 
to observe * * *. So long as hard currencies continue to 
exist, a preference will invariably be made in favor of 
countries willing to trade in our currency.“ 


In summarizing Indian press reaction, the Soviet New Times 
dwelt upon comments regarding the effect of the agreement upon 
relations with the United States: 


The Bengal Anada Bazar Patrika, which speaks for influ- 
ential business circles, said editorially that ‘‘the Indian-Soviet 
trade agreement is of vast importance for many reasons: 
India today needs capital equipment for its industries, and 
experts to organize those industries.”’ 

The conclusion of the trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union is regarded by the Indian public as an important step 
toward normalizing international relations and as a mani- 


43 Ibid. 
4 The Eastern Economist, December 4, 1953, p. 908. 
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festation of India’s independence in international affairs. 
The National Herald declares in an editorial that India is 
opposed to American-dictated restrictions in international 
trade. Swadhinata describes as a highly important develop- 
ment the fact that the Indian Government ignored American 
bullying and concluded a trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 

The Indian press emphasizes that the Soviet Union was the 
first great power to recognize the Indian rupee. ‘This will 
raise the prestige of Indian currency,” the Tej remarks. 
Enumerating the advantages of trade with the Soviet Union, 
the newspaper says: “What Russia’s enemies will think of 
the agreement does not bother us in the least.’”’ 

Another point the Indian press makes is that the new agree- 
ment will do much to lessen India’s dependence on the United 
States and Britain for capital equipment. The Nav Bharat 
Times remarks in this connection that after many years of 
futile attempts to obtain much-needed capital equipment in 
the U.S. A. and Britain, India will now receive such equip- 
ment from the Soviet Union. Indian papers also believe 
that the new agreement will make for larger markets for 
Indian goods. * * * The trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union, Indian papers say, will help overcome India’s foreign 
exchange difficulties, inasmuch as all transactions with the 
U.S.S. R. will be in rupees. Another positive feature of the 
agreement commented on is the Soviet undertaking to render 
India. technical assistance.* 


The official Soviet publication on foreign trade praised the trade 
agreement for furthering foreign trade, developing and strengthening 
relations between the two countries, developing the mechanization 
of Indian agriculture, and contributing to India’s industrialization 
and achievement of real economic independence. It stressed that 
the agreement was based on the principle of equality and mutual 
advantage and that the price of Soviet goods would not exceed the 
prices on the world market. It noted that payment by India in 
rupees would make Indo-Soviet trade independent of American dollars 
or other foreign currency. It emphasized that the agreement pro- 
vided not only for trade in the usual sense but for the provision of 
complete industrial establishments to be constructed by Soviet 
technicians. Lastly, after charging that American technical and 
financial aid constituted interference in India’s internal affairs, the 
journal concluded that the agreement would have a “normalizing” 
effect on international trade.” 

Similarly commenting on the technical assistance aspects of the 
trade agreement, Ambassador Menshikov stated in a public address 
on December 22, 1953, that— 


Technical assistance which was being offered by the Soviet 
Union was entirely different in character from the aid received 
from some other countries. Russian aid was rendered only 
when it was desired and requested by a country and solely 


= Spandaryan, V.: Soviet-Indian Economic Relations, New Times (Moscow), No. 50, December 12, 1952, 


‘# A. M. Smirnov, Vneshniaia Torgovlia U. 8. 8. R. Moscow, 1954, p. 275 (official publication of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade). 
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in the interests of that country. In such a case, the assisted 
country alone was the complete owner of new enterprises 
built and equipped with the assistance of the Soviet Union 
and of the products resulting from those new enterprises. 
The technical assistance was given on a friendly basis without 
any selfish aim on the part of the donor for a very moderate. 
payment and in some cases without any payment at all. 


On May 4, 1954, the Indian Minister of Commerce, D. P. Kar- 
marker, speaking on the technical assistance side of the agreement, 
told Parliament: 


According to the letters exchanged between the U.S.S. R. 
and India, the former was to render technical assistance in 
the installation and operation of equipment to be supplied 
under the agreement and in the planning and execution of 
various projects. It has not been found necessary so far to 
seek such assistance.® 


STEEL MILL NEGOTIATIONS 


The next major move of the Soviet Union involving technical 
assistance was an offer to provide India with a steel mill. This 
followed an announcement by India’s Minister of Commerce that 
under the second 5-year plan the target for steel production would be 
a capacity of 6 million tons by 1961. India had already entered into 
an agreement with West Germany for the construction of a new steel 
mill at Rourkela (Orissa) by the firms Krupp and Demag.” It was, 
however, evident that even with this new mill, capacity would still 
fall short of 3 million tons. A group of Indian industrialists headed 
by two brothers, G. and B. M. Birla, had commenced negotiations to 
secure capital in Great Britain and the United States for additional 
steel mills. Significantly the Soviet offer was announced in the midst 
of these negotiations. Press reports in September 1954 intimated that 
the Soviet Union had offered to provide $75 million worth of equip- 
ment on a credit that India would repay over a 15-year period; in- 
terest would be between 2 and 2% percent (the Indian press emphasized 
that this was approximately one-half the amount charged by the 
United States and the World Bank); ownership and management of 
the mill would be Indian; the Soviet Union would not possess stock 
in the mill nor require that a percentage of the production be sent to 
the U.S.S. R.; the mill would be plac ed in operation in approximately 
3 years, and the Soviet Union would provide technicians to supervise 
construction and operation.” 

On September 24, 1954, K. C. Reddy, India’s Minister of Produc- 
tion, announced that the Government of India had decided to invite 
a team of Soviet specialists to visit India to study the technical 
aspects of the new steel project and that the Indian Planning Commis- 
sion had begun studies on the type of steel to be produced.*' In 

47 Hindustan Times, December 22, 1953. 

4 Radio broadcast— Bombay, Press Trust of India, May 4, 1954. 

49 180 Indian technicians were under training in West Germany for the planned $152 million Hindustan 
Steel Works. The German constructed mill would have a 500,000-ton capacity. Indiagram, September 27, 
1954. See also Business Week, October 2, 1954, p. 150. 

8 New York Times, September 12, 1954, p. 2; Business Week, September 18, 1954, p. 164 and October 2, 
1954, p. 150; and Foreign Service Dispatch, American Embassy New Delhi, No. 1478, March 18, 1954, and 


No. 357, September 16, 1954. 
&| Foreign Service dispatch, American consul, Calcutta, No. 191, September 27, 1954, 
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October, Dr. C. A. Mehta, director of the Bombay metals firm of 
Kamani, while visiting Japan, stated that the Soviet offer was 
obviously a part of its policy of “trying to gain a foothold in India.” 
He pointed out, however, that India would only accept the offer 
free of political conditions; that the number of technicians would be 
limited to 25, and that the Government-operated mill would raise the 
standard of living in India and thus “help prevent the spread of 
communism.” * While earlier reports had mentioned a credit of 
$75 million, Dr. Mehta used a figure of $150 million, to be repaid 
with 2% percent interest over 15 years. 

On November 17 a team of 16 Russian steel experts headed by 
A. A. Trusov arrived in India. Six additional steel experts arrived 
on the following day. It was announced that they would remain in 
India for about 2 months to engage in planning for the erection of 
the steel mill.® Six weeks later, in January 1955, it was reported 
that the ingot capacity of the proposed mill would be increased to 
about 850,000 tons; that the types of products to be made had been 
determined; and that these included railroad rails, wheels, and struc- 
tural steel.* A short time later, it became known that India had 
accepted the technical recommendations of the Soviet steel mission 
for a 1-million-ton-capacity plant. During these negotiations India 
refused to accept a Soviet offer of a dismantled steel mill from Czech- 
oslovakia and another offer of a second-rate mill which had previously 
been rejected by Communist China.® 

The Soviet-Indian agreement, finally signed on February 2, 1955, 
provided for the construction of a steel plant having an original 
capacity of 1 million tons of steel ingots and 750,000 tons of rolled 
products. Eventual expansion of the plant to produce 1 million tons 
of rolled products was envisaged. The Soviet Union undertook to 
provide the plant and equipment, and Soviet technicians were to 
supervise the construction, to be completed by December 31, 1959. 
The total cost of the plant was not announced, but the cost of the 
equipment to be provided by the Soviet Union was estimated at 
434 million rupees or about $91,140,000 f. o. b. Black Sea and Baltic 
Sea ports. In addition, India promised to pay the Soviet Union 
25 million rupees for preparing the detailed project report, drawing 
designs, and performing other technical services. Payments were to 
be made in Indian rupees (of present value) in 12 equal annual install- 
ments with interest at 2% percent on the unpaid balance. These pay- 
ments were to be deposited in a special account in the Reserve Bank 
of India to be used by the Soviet authorities for the purchase of 
Indian commodities. Final agreement on construction of the plant 
was made contingent upon Indian acceptance of the project report, 
to be submitted within 9 months after selection of the site. If India 
rejected the project report, the Soviet Union was to be paid up to 
8 million rupees for its expenses in preparing the report. India re- 
served the right to find other means of completing construction of the 
plant in the event of war or embargo. The agreement provided for 
a maximum use of Indian metallurgical, engineering, and other 
industries and for a close association of Indian personnel in the project 

8 Washington Post, October 2, 1954. 

53 Bombay, Press Trust of India, radio broadcast, November 17, 1954, 0130 GMT. 

54 New York Times, January 2, 1955, p. 7. 

5s New York Times, January 28, 1955. The increase to 1-million-ton capacity had been previously 


reported, the Financial Times (London), January 11, 1955 
U.S. News & World Report, March 18, 1955, p. 44. 
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in connection with the construction as well as for training purposes. 
The Soviet Union agreed to receive in the U. S. S. R. two or more 
Indian delegations to observe the operations of a plant similar to the 
type to be built in India. Although the agreement did not smerny 
the location, it was reported that the Bhilai region of Madhya Prades 
had been selected as the site of the new plant.®*’ 

In announcing the agreement Radio Moscow stated: 


The agreement provides that Soviet organizations.will com- 
plete blueprints, will manufacture and supply to India neces- 
sary equipment, and will carry out technical supervision of 
the project, including assembly work and the actual putting 
into operation of the equipment. In order to carry out the 
work connected with the design, building, and the activation 
of the plant, Soviet organizations will send to India the 
necessary number of experts and will train Indian personnel 
in India and in the Soviet Union. Apart from this, Indian 
experts will have the opportunity to study in the U.S. S. R. 
the metallurgical plants and enterprises producing metal- 
lurgical equipment. 

The first shops including 3 coke batteries, 2 blast furnaces, 
and 2 open-hearth furnaces will be put into operation by the 
end of 1958 and the remaining shops by the end of 1959.* 


Under the terms of the Indo-Soviet agreement of February 2, 1955, 
the Soviet Union was to submit detailed plans to the Government 
of India. India would then have 3 months in which either to accept 
or reject the plans. On December 5, 1955, a Soviet delegation of 
metallurgical experts arrived in India to present the plans. These 


were accepted by the Government of India March 8, 1956. On the 
same date letters were exchanged between the two Governments 
providing for changes from the original plans. Among these: 

(1) It was agreed that the steel mill would have 3 blast 
furnaces instead of 2. 

(2) In addition to the capacity for producing 300,000 tons of 
salable pigiron the plant also would produce 1 million tons of 
ingots expected to yield about 770,000 tons of rails, structural 
steels, sleeper bars, and billets. 

(3) Provision was made for increasing the capacity to 1,300,000 
tons of ingots by the addition of an open hearth and soaking 
pits. The plant layout was modified to provide for expansion 
to produce up to 2,500,000 tons of ingots. 

On April 2, 1956, a contract was signed in New Delhi for Soviet 
equipment for the plant costing 550 million rupees ($105 million— 
earlier estimates placed the cost at $91 million). 

It. was reported that the plant equipment is under construction at 
the Lenin Neva Machinery Co. in the U. 8. S. R.© In India pre- 
liminary work has commenced at the site of the steel mill in Bhilai. 
Actual construction is scheduled to commence in 1956 for completion 

57 Foreign Service dispatch, American Embassy New Delhi, No. 835, February 3, 1955; New York Times, 
February 3, 1955; Washington Post February 3, 1955; and United States News & World Report, February 
Wb teee, Bete Home Service, February 2, 1955, 1930 GMT. 

5® Keesings Contemnorary Archives 1956, p. 14792; Izvestia, March 10, 1956. For details of subordinate 


metals agreement see Pravda, April 6, 1956. 
® Foreign Service dispatch, No. 476, October 20, 1955, American Embassy, New Delhi. 
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in 1960.% In March 1956 an additional offer of equipment and tech- 
nical assistance for development of the steel industry was reportedly 
under consideration.” On March 23 a training agreement was signed 
(in connection with the steel mill). It prov ided that 300 Indian 
skilled workers and 135 engineers sole technicians would be trained 
in the Soviet Union, Soviet specialists would train 4,500 unskilled 
workers and 500 engineers in India.® 

The agreement with the Soviet Union was only part of India’s 
effort to increase steel production. The addition of the German and 
Russian mills would still not meet the prejected steel production re- 
quirements under the second 5-year plan. On January 18, 1955, 
India agreed to accept British bids for expansion of the Tata mill and 
the German mill by 500,000 tons each. Negotiations were con- 
tinued with Britain “ for the construction of an additional mill and a 
Japanese offer was also reportedly under consideration. Further, in 
September 1954 a firm of United States consultants had been invited 
to advise the Indian Government on expansion of the Bhadravati [ron 
and Steel Works. And in May 1955 a group from Tata Industries, 
headed by thé chairman, J. R. D. Tata, came to the United States 
for discussions on American participation in Tata’s plan to expand 
its steel capacity. 

In November 1955 an agreement was concluded between the 
Tata Lron & Steel Co., Ltd. and Henry J. Kaiser for expansion of the 
Tata works 150 miles west of Calcutta. The expansion would increase 
production from 1.8 to 2 million long tons annually. On April 4, 1956, 
agreement was reached with Britain on the terms for the construction 
of a steel mill at Duragpur in the Damodar Valley of West Bengal. 
This mill would have an initial annual capacity of 1 million tons with 


facilities for expansion to 2 million tons. The mill would be con- 
structed by a consortium of British firms.” 


OTHER SOVIET OFFERS 


Construction of a steel mill has been only one aspect of Soviet 
efforts to penetrate India. Since the conclusion of the 1953 trade 
agreement Soviet technical assistance has been made available in 
other fields. In July 1954 the U.S. S. R. provided India with the 
services of three diamond-mining experts (headed by V. I. Tikhonov) 
to survey the possibilities of large-scale mechanization of the mines 
of the Panna diamond mining syndicate. An optimistic report was 
made in October. Although no official announcement was made at 
the time, the Indian press reported that the Soviet Government would 
supply the heavy equipment needed for full mechanization of the 
mines and would provide technicians to install the ¢quipment.” 
Also in July 1954 Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, Director of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, announced (while in Moscow as guest of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences) that agreement had been reached in 

6! Foreign Service dispatch, No. 781, January 19, 1956, American Embassy, New Delhi, and Radio Moscow 
Tass, Russian, October 5, 1955, 2350 g. m. t., L. 

6 The Soviet Bloc Role, op. cit. 

63 Izvestia, March 23, 1956. 

64 See The Times of India, October 9, 1954, p. 1; the London Times, November 29, 1954, p. 8; Christian 
Science Monitor, December 6, 1954, p. 12; New York Times, January 6, 1955, p. 3; the Financial Times 
(London), January 12, 1955, and January 19, 1955. 

65 Indiagram, September 29, 1954. 

% Quoted in Keesings Contemporary Archives, 1956, p. 14792. 


67 Indian Express (Bombay), October 14, 1954; Foreign Service Despatch, Amcongen Bombay, No. 296, 
October 28, 1954 
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principle for Soviet experts to go to India to give technical advice 
and for Indian students to train in Russia. He indicated that 
arrangements had been made for about three Soviet experts to work 
at the Indian statistical institute on planning electronic computers.® 

Ducing 1954 Soviet lightweight tractors imported by India were 
assembled by Soviet mechanics.” In a radio broadcast in January 
1955, Ivan Efanov, Assistant Chief of the Southeast Asia and Middle 
East Department of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, announced 
that a contract had been signed under which the U.S. S. R. would 

send India the full equipment for a tool factory and would give tech- 
nical assistance in its construction.” A report by the Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce identifies this tool factory as one for the 
manufacture of files.7) It was reported in Pravda October 28, 1955, 
that all Soviet equipment for this factory had been delivered to Cal- 
cutta. These programs negotiated directly between the Soviet Union 
and India are additional to the equivalent of $709,394 of Russian 
technical aid (commitment as of December 31, 1955) to be provided 
through the United Nations program.” 

As a part of its trade offensive in India, the Soviet Government has 
sponsored numerous tours of the U. 8. 8S. R. by Indian groups. A 
delegation of Indian railwaymen, for example, toured the Soviet Union 
in June-July 1954 at the invitation of the Soviet Ministry of Rail- 
ways.” In September 1954 five Indian agriculture specialists headed 
by Dr. S. R. Sen, economic and statistical adviser to the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, visited the Soviet Union.“ A delegation 
of the Indo-Soviet Cultural Society headed by a Singh spent a 
month in the Soviet Union in October-November 1954.” Another 
agricultural delegation headed by M. V. Krishnappa, Deputy Min- 
ister of Food and Agriculture, left for Moscow at the end of 1954.” 
A group of Indian “industrialists visited the Soviet Union during 
September and October 1954. On January 19, 1955, it was an- 
nounced in New Delhi that the Indian Government was preparing to 
send a working mission to the U. 8. S. R. to study the Soviet steel 
industry. 

A delegation of Indian officials and specialists headed by Kanwar 
Sain, chairman of the Central Water and Power Commission of the 
Government of India visited the U.S. S. R. in June-July 1955. This 
tour of scientific research centers and technical institutions was 
arranged under auspices of the U. N. Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration.’ 

During the last half of 1955 there were further excursions of Indian 
delegations to the U. S. S. R. and more Soviet experts arrived in 
India. In August 1955 there was an exhibition of Indian handicrafts 
in Moscow and a delegation of Indian specialists headed by S. S. 
Khera made a study of Soviet iron and steel works.” In September 


6 Reuters, London, radioteletype to New York, July 18, 1954. 

6 New York Times, May 26, 1954; Foreign Service Despatch, American Embassy New Delhi, No. 1818, 
May 20, 1954; New York Times, September 12, 1954. 

7 Moscow, English language broadcast to Southeast Asia, January 21, 1955, 1400 G. m. t. 

71 Russo-British Chamber of Commerce Information Bulletin for Members, January 7, 1955, 

72 See section on Soviet participation in U. N. technical assistance programs below. 

78 Moscow, Tass releases, July 11 and 23, 1954. 

™% Radio broadcast, Press Trust of India, August 24, 1954. 

73 News (Moscow), No. 23, December 1, 1954. 

7% Moscow, English language broadcasts to Southeast Asia, January 20, 1955. 

77 New Times, Moscow, No. 28, 1955. 

7% Radio Moscow, Tass, English, August 28, 1955. O 115 G.m.t. 
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1955 a delegation of Indian aeronautics personnel visited the U. S. 
5. &.” 

In November 1955, in addition to the Soviet steel experts in India, 
9 more Soviet technicians arrived at the invitation of the Indian 
Ministry of natural resources. They were to make surveys for the 
development of various oil-producing sites, the Panna and other 
diamond mines and nonferrous metal sites through India, and were to 
make recommendations on the manufacture of oil-drilling equipment 
in India. Following their arrival, India agreed on December 23 to 
purchase 20 sets of drilling rigs from the Soviet Union, valued at 
$451,000.*' In a preliminary report issued in March 1956 the experts 
reported that India has large oil reserves. Following the interim re- 
port by the Russian experts it was reported that India would place an 
order for 3 oil drills from the Soviet Union; that 70 Russian oil tech- 
nicians would come to India; that 14 Indian technicians were departing 
to the Soviet Union to receive advanced training in oil technology for 
periods from 8 months to 2 years; that 25 Rumanian oil experts would 
soon arrive in India to operate a drill which had been received from 
Rumania; and that between 175 and 200 foreign technicians would 
be recruited in connection with Indian programs for exploration of 
mineral resources. 

Following upon the preliminary negotiations conducted while Prof. 
P. C. Mahalanobis, Director of the Indian Statistical Institute was 
in Moscow in July 1954, in September 1955 an Indian technical mis- 
sion visited the Soviet Union in connection with the establishment of 
a technological institute in India.“# On November 28, 1955, India 
accepted Soviet assistance in the establishment of the technological 
institute in Bombay. The Soviet Union would provide 15 technical 
experts to serve as professors at the institute, 3 translators, and would 
provide laboratory equipment. Also 20 Indians would receive ad- 
vanced training in Russian institutions of higher learning. This proj- 
ect would utilize Soviet rubles contributed to the United Nations 
technical assistance fund.” 

On December 13, 1955, N. A. Mikhailov, U. S. S. R. Minister of 
Culture, made a presentation of microfilms and historical documents 
to India. Agreement was reached for Soviet cameramen to make a 
documentary film on India and for other cultural exchanges.” 


THE BULGANIN-KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 


The apex of Soviet efforts to nurture India to date was reached 
with the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to India from November 18, to 
December 14, 1956 (interrupted by visit to Burma from December 1 
to December 7). The presence of the Soviet leaders in India ostensi- 
bly was a return visit following the visit of Prime Minister Nehru to 
the U.S.S. R. from June 7 to June 23, 1955. Apart from the political 


% Radio Moscow, Tass, September 20, 1955. 2250 G.m.t, L. 

8 Foreign Service Despatch, No. 781, January 19, 1956, American Embassy, New Delhi; and Radio 
Delhi, Indinfo, November 25, 1955. 1030 G. m. T., B. 

81 New York Times, December 30, 1955. 

82 New York Times, March 20, 1956, p. 26; and Times of India, New Delhi, April 24, 1956. 

83 Reuters, London, radioteletype to New York, July 18, 1954. 

84 New York Times, September 8, 1955. 

88 New York Times, November 29, 1955; and Indiagram, February 20, 1956. 
§ Pravda, December 14, 1955. 
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implications, the Soviet leaders repeatedly professed the desire of the 
Soviet Union to aid in the economic development of India. In a 
typical statement, on November 19, 1955, Marshal Bulganin said in 
New Delhi: 
Of course you have to overcome a few difficulties but we 
are confident that the industrious and talented Indian people 
will be able to achieve their set goal. On our part we are 
prepared to share our experiences in the construction of in- 
dustrial enterprises, electric power stations, hydro projects 
and the utilization of atomic power for peaceful purposes.*’ 


Three days later Mr. Khrushchev stated that India needs industry 
and the Soviet Union was ready to help; that India needed technical 
knowledge and the Soviet Union was ready to share its experience; 
that if India wanted to train her young people in the technical fields 
she has only to “send them to us;” that they would “share their last 
piece of bread” with India. 

Notwithstanding the impression given of impending large-scale 
Soviet aid, no gratis aid was given. Rather, an understanding was 
reached on expanded trade. 

The joint Indo-Soviet communique issued on December 13, 1955, 
at the end of the visit, stated in part: 


[The two governments] are of the view that it will be of 
mutual benefit to increase the volume of trade to as high a 
level as possible. As a first step in this direction the following 
understanding has been reached: 

A. The U. S. S. R. will supply and India will purchase 
1 million tons of steel during the next 3 years beginning from 
1956, including 300,000 tons in the first year and 350,000 tons 
per year in the 2 subsequent years * * *. 

B. During these 3 years the U. S. S. R. will sell and India 
will purchase such equipment for the production of oil, 
mining, and other equipment and goods as may be agreed 
upon between the parties * * *. 

C. The U.S.S. R. will increase substantially its purchases 
from India, both of raw materials and manufactured goods, 
on terms and conditions which will be agreed upon by 
negotiations. * * * 


Both countries would engage in the shipping, and delegations would 
immediately commence discussions on terms and conditions for imple- 
menting the agreement. 

It was unofficially reported that the Soviet Union had offered to 
supply India with some $10 million worth of farm machinery without 
compensation but that India requested time to consider whether this 
machinery could be used in India.” 

Commenting on the Indo-Soviet Economic Cooperation Agree- 
ment an American observer in New Delhi stated: 


The Soviet offer of 1 million tons of finished steel over a 
3-year period was well calculated to arouse Indian interest, 


& New York Times, November 20, 1955, p. 1. 

8% New York Times, November 23, 1955, p. 4. 

& Foreign Service Despatch, No. 682, December 22, 1955, and No. 781, January 19, 1956. American 
Embassy, New Delhi; see also New York Times, December 14, 1955, p. 1; and Times (London), December 14, 
1955, p. 11. (In Soviet reports the term ‘‘rolled metal”’ was used rather than “‘steel’’.) 

® New York Times, December 17, 1955, p. 22. 
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both official and private, and received much highly favorable 
publicity. The Minister of Commerce and Industry has 
often stated in recent months that it is essential to India’s 5- 
year plans that increasing amounts of steel be imported until 
domestic production can be expanded some years hence. 
Steel is in short supply, controls on its use having been reinsti- 
tuted * * * India is not only finding it difficult to procure 
steel abroad, but foreign quotations are often higher than 
India can afford. The Government is particularly “steel 
conscious” at this time, especially so because of the ambi- 
tious second 5-year plan industrialization programs soon to 
be undertaken. The Soviet steel offer was, therefore, ad- 
vanced at the precise moment when it could have a most 
favorable psychological effect. 


The Times of India (Bombay) commented on the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit: 


There can be no doubt that what Moscow is now engaged 
in is a maneuver to undermine, isolate, and outflank western 
influence in Asia.”! 


As for activity since the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit, it was unoffi- 
cially reported in January 1956 that the Soviet Union had offered to 
provide equipment and technical assistance for expansion of the Mach- 
kund power project in Andhra in southern India. According to the 
reports, the power capacity would be increased by 100,000 kilowatts 
at an estimated cost of $20 million. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union reportedly offered to provide equipment and technical aid for 
the development of the aluminum industry in southern India. This 
would include mining equipment, smelters, and equipment for a finish- 
ing plant.” No official announcement has been made of these offers 
or of Indian acceptance. 

It was also unofficially reported in January 1956 that within 2 years 
a direct New Delhi-Moscow air service would be opened using four- 
engined Russian jet planes.” 

On March 28, 1956, Anastas I. Mikoyan, a Soviet First Deputy 
Premier, told the Indian Minister of Commerce that the Soviet Union 
would aid in the development of India’s oil industry by supplying 
equipment and training personnel. He reiterated the willingness of 
the U.S. 5S. R. to take Indian goods and raw materials in exchange for 
Soviet manufactures.“ 

During the visit of Prime Minister Nehru to the U.S. 5S. R. a gift of 
agricultural machinery had been made amounting to 5 million rupees. 
In March 1956 it was reported that the first shipment of equipment 
had arrived for a 40,000-acre mechanized farm. This would include 
60 tractor ploughs, 50 cultivators, 80 seed drills, 42 couplers, 3 seed 
loaders, 15 stubble removers, 2 jeeps, 2 motorcycles, 5 mobile workshop 
trucks, 2 trench excavators, a complete electric station and an 
automatic telephone station.” 

On April 16, 1956, India and the Soviet Union signed a shipping 
agreement. It provided for direct cargo service between Indian 

% Quoted in Keesings Contemporary Archives, 1955, p. 14614. 
% New York Times, January 12, 1956, p. 1, and January 16, 1956, p. 32, 
% C. L. Sulzberger, New York Times, January 30, 1956, p. 26. 


% New York Times, March 29, 1956, p. 54. : 
% New York Times, April 7, 1956, p. 38; and The Soviet bloc role, op. cit., p. 30, Pravda, February 2, 1956. 
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and Black Sea ports (Bombay, Calcutta—Odessa, Novorssiisk). 
Each country would provide 6 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 
55,000 tons. Freight would be distributed on a parity basis. Most- 
favored-nation treatment would be mutually accorded. It was re- 
ported that the Soviet Union agreed to purchase Indian goods valued 
at $126,000, in order to open new markets for India’s export trade.” 

The Indian Minister of Industry announced March 17, 1956, that 
the Soviet Union had offered assistance in the development of the 
pharmaceutical industry and that a group of Soviet specialists arriving . 
in India would evolve a plan for its development. The seven-man 
Soviet pharmaceutical delegation was headed by D. H. Skalaban of 
the Soviet Ministry of Heaith.” 

On July 9, 1956, four Soviet experts arrived in New Delhi to advise 
the Indian Government on the establishment of plants for manu- 
facturing heavy machinery. The delegation was headed by B. K. 
Pridhodiko, Soviet Vice Minister for the Heavy Machine Building 
Industry.” 

As for other members of the Communist bloc, in November 1955 
Czechoslovakia offered a credit of 1 million rupees, equipment, and 
technical assistance in the construction of a steel mill of 1-million-ton 
capacity. In November 1955 the Czech Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade offered India equipment and technical assistance in the con- 
struction of a motor coachfactory, rayon factory, sugar mill, structural 
workshop, cement factory, wagon factory, and for. road and bridge 
construction in Assam. Contracts were signed in February 1956 : 
for the construction of the sugar refinery in the Punjab and cement 
plants in Assam. In February and March 1956 Poland offered to ' 
provide equipment and technical assistance in the manufacture of 
chemicals, textile mills, and in the manufacture of railway rolling 
stock. In March 1956 an agreement was concluded with Rumania 
for oil-well equipment and ‘technical assistance in its installation 
and operation. Since December 1955 East Germany has made offers 
to provide equipment and technical assistance in the manufacture of 
optical products, film, and an automobile factory in Madras. An 
East German survey team is studying the possibilities for the 
development of lignite deposits in Madras.” 

As for grant aid to India, on October 28, 1953, Ambassador 
Menshikov’ presented Prime Minister Nehru with a check for 296,560 
rupees on behalf of the Red Cross and Red Crescent societies of the 
U.S. 58. R. for the relief of flood victims in India.! 

In a résumé of Soviet relations with its neighbors, presented to the 
Soviet Supreme Council and the Soviet people on February 9, 1955, 
Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov stated: 
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The further strengthening of friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and India must be noted with great satisfaction. 
Political and economic as well as cultural ties are developing 
successfully which help the peoples of our countries, who 
cherish mutual respect and sincere sympathy for each other, 
to come closer together. 
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A few days ago an important economic agreement was con- 
cluded. According to this agreement, the Soviet Union has 
taken upon itself to build in India, under the terms of advan- 
tageous long-term credit, a large steel mill which will produce 
more than | million tons of steel and a respective quantity of 
rolled metal. The Soviet Union will deliver all the equipment 
and will give the necessary technical assistance, including the 
dispatch of highly qualified experts. We met this request 
with great willingness as the development of metallurgy in 
India must further the preservation of the national inde- 

pendence and the economic improvement of this ancient and 
oan country, to whom the peoples of the U.S. S. R. extend 
their wholehearted sympathy. 

During the summer of this year the Soviet Union is to be 
visited by the Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The announced visit of Mr. Nehru has found the most 
friendly response among the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

Our relations with two other Asian countries, Burma and 
Indonesia, are continuing to be strengthened also.? 


INDIAN ATTITUDE 


While the Indian Government has apparently moved carefully in 
its acceptance of Soviet offers to provide industrial equipment and 
technical assistance, some Indian industrialists have opposed the trend. 
Upon returning from a tour of the Soviet Union late in 1954 the Indian 
textile manufacturer Kasturbhai Lalbhai warned that the Soviet offer 
to send technicians and equipment to India should be ‘‘taken with 
caution.’’? Soviet engineers, he said, are ‘‘out of touch with world 
developments in industry” and Soviet machinery is of ‘“‘poor quality.”’ 
Lalbhai declared that, after visiting 25 factories in the Soviet Union, 
it was clear that the Russians could not help Indian industry— 


the handling of machinery in factories showed a lack of expert 
knowledge—there is no question of the Russian delegations 
being able to help Indian industries in any way—there are no 
original machinery factory designs in Russia, they are all 
copies of German, British, Japanese, or American plants. ® 


This criticism, coming during the steel plant negotiations and 
threatening to obstruct Soviet plans for India, evoked a response 
from the Soviet Union. In an English language broadcast on Decem- 
ber 15, 1954, a Soviet commentator made a point of the fact that the 
statement was published by the Hindustan Times which belongs to 
Birla, who is “closely connected with the British and American 
monopolies.” This was taken as evidence that these monopolies 
“have not yet dropped their efforts to discredit by any and every 
mens India’s desire for strong economic connections with the U. S. 

S. R.”* The Soviet press alleged that Lalbhai’s opposition was part 
of a genera] campaign to hamper the attempt of the Soviet Union to 
comply with the Indo-Soviet agreement on technical assistance con- 
cluded at the close of 1953.° 

2U.S.8S. R. Home Service, February 9, 1955. 

3’ Tokyo, Panasia News Agency releases, December 15, 1954; Hindustan Times, December 10 and Decem- 
ber 11, 1954; Daily News Record (New York), January 10, 1955. 


4 Moscow, English language broadcast, December 15, 1954, 1400 G. m., t. 
5 Izvestia, Tass release, article by K. Petrov, December 24, 1954, 
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In its own public pronouncements, the Indian Government has 
been anxious to stress its independent position. On November 3, 
1954, the Indian Minister for Commerce and Industry told foreign 
press correspondents that India would “accept aid from whatever 
quarter it comes provided there are no strings attached.’”’ He declared 
that the industrial development of India could conform neither to the 
totalitarian pattern nor the American pattern; that each country had 
to develop in its own way.® On the following day Prime Minister 
Nehru said that “help is welcome but ultimately any nation rises 
by its own efforts only.””’ Speaking in Parliament on December 21, 
the Prime Minister asserted that “in India there would be no depar- 
ture from the chosen middle of the road.’”’ At the conference of the 
U. N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, in Kandy, 
Ceylon, in February 1954, the Indian delegate declared that India 
would accept aid from any country without prejudice or distinction.’ 
Finally, the Indian Ambassador to the United States has outlined 
India’s approach to foreign aid as follows: 


Foreign aid can be acceptable to India if it is given with the 
object of furthering her economic development and not as an 
instrument of cold war. In order to produce the best results, 
it is important that economic aid and technical advice be 
given without creating a sense of inferiority in the recipient 
country or engendering any suspicions about the motives and 
objectives of such programs.° 


VI. Burma 


Although the Soviet Union has directed its usual trade propaganda 
toward Burma it was not until the latter part of 1955 that concrete 
offers to provide technical assistance were made and accepted. 

Since achieving independence, Burma has waged a continuous 
~ampaign to subdue two Communist insurrectionist groups within the 
country and at the same time has attempted to maintain amicable 
relations with both the free world and the Soviet bloc. The Burmese 
Government’s problems have been further complicated by the militant 
activities of the Karen minority and by the presence in Burma of 
remnants of the Chinese Nationalist forces under General Li Mi. 

On March 28, 1953, the Government of Burma announced that it 
desired to cancel the United States economic-aid agreement effective 
at the end of June. This action was variously interpreted as a 
move to emphasize Burmese neutrality, as a maneuver by the Govern- 
ment to retain the support of factions fearful of offending the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, and as an action in protest of alleged 
United States support of the Chinese Nationalist forces in Burma.” 

On April 22, 1954, a 3-year trade agreement was signed with Com- 
munist China providing a market for a small part of Burma’s surplus 
rice. China undertook to provide Burma with coal, silk, textiles, 
paper, agricultural implements, light industrial products, handicraft 
goods, enamelware, porcelain, tea, and pharmaceutical and medical 






6 Indiagram, November 5, 1954. 

7 Indiagram, November 8, 1954. 

8 New York Times, February 11, 1954. 

® The Anaals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1954, p. 126. 

10 New York Times, Mar. 29, 1953, p. 1; June 12, 1953, p. 3; June 16, 1953, p. 5; June 14, 1953, p. 4; Oct. 22, 
1954, p. 5. 
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preparations in exchange for rice, beans, mineral ores, timber, and 
raw cotton.’ In November 1954, the Burmese Government an- 
nounced that arrangements had* been made for the sale of 150,000 
tons of rice to Communist China within the terms of this agreement. 
In July and August 1955 China delivered 15,000 tons of industrial 
goods including steel.” 

In September 1954, a Burmese delegation headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Forestry visited the Soviet Union * and in Novem- 
ber it was announced that a Burmese trade mission was departing to 
the Soviet Union to negotiate the sale of additional amounts of 
Burmese rice. The delegation, which was headed by the Minister of 
Nationalization, arrived in Moscow at the end of December." 

On February 22, 1955, Burmese Premier U Nu announced that 
the Soviet Union would soon buy 200,000 tons of Burmese rice and 
would supply Burma with industrial equipment in exchange. He 
said that the Soviet Union had shown a “sincere desire to help Burma 
in her present rice crisis.” Burma now also has rice agreements 
with China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and East 
Germany.'® 

BURMESE RICE SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Burmese efforts to dispose of surplus rice were not confined to the 
Soviet bloc. In October 1954, Burma proposed that the United States 
buy Burmese rice for distribution to countries in Asia. Burma would 
buy United States industrial equipment and would engage the services 
of United States technicians with the dollars earned through the sale. 
In setting forth this proposal, Premier U Nu said that— 


Burma is willing to accept United States economic aid but we 
prefer to pay for it, as this forms a more solid basis of friend- 
ship than acceptance of gifts.” 


Soviet-Burmese economic relations during the period have been 
against this backdrop of Burma’s surplus of rice. At the time of 
the visit of Premier U Nu to the United States at the end of July 
1955, it was reported that Burma asked the United States to purchase 
some of its surplus rice. Under Burma’s suggestion the rice pur- 
chased by the United States would either be distributed as United 
States aid to other countries in Asia or be stored in Burma as a reserve. 
With the proceeds from the sale of rice, Burma would purchase needed 
industrial and other equipment and would secure technicians from the 
United States. The United States did not enter into such an agree- 
ment at that time in view of the existing surplus of rice already held 
by the United States. (On September 30, 1955 the United States 
rice surplus was valued at $164,462,098.)'* Subsequently, however, 
an agreement was reached whereby the United States is to furnish 
$1.1 million in technical services in return for about 10,000 tons of 

11 New York Times, April 25, 1954. 

2 New York Times, November 4, 1954, p. 6; December 13, 1954, p. 3; The Soviet Trade Journal (Vneshnia 
Torgovlia), Moscow, No. 2, 1956, p. 27. 

13 Pravda, September 12, 1954; September 26, 1954. 

“4 Pravda and Izvestia, December 31, 1954 

16 New York Herald Tribune, February 23, 1955, p. 3. 

16 Pravda, April 2, 1956. 

17 New York Times, October 15, 1954, p. 5. 

18 New York T imes, July 3, 1955, p. 1; and November 28, 1955, p. 1. In 1955 30 percent of Burma’s rice 
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Burmese rice, which will be used in meeting a critical food shortage 
in East Pakistan. 

Prior to the visit of Premier U Nu to the United States, Burma on 
July 1, 1955, had concluded a trade agreement with the Soviet Union. 
This agreement provided that Burma would provide rice, (150,000 to 
200,000 tons during 1955) nonferrous metals, hardwoods, rubber, and 
other commodities in exchange for machinery from the Soviet Union. 
This would include equipment for rice cleaning, cotton cleaning mills, 
textile machinery, hydroelectric stations, tractors and agric ~ultural 
machinery, excavators, pumps and compressors, printing machinery, 
lathes, tools and other goods."® 

On November 15, 1955, Premier U Nu invited Soviet agricultural 
experts to Burma to experiment with the diversification of crops.” 

Premier U Nu made a state visit to the Soviet Union from October 
20 to November 3, 1955. While in Moscow he spoke of the benefits 
to Burma accruing from the recent Burmese-Soviet trade agreement 
and announced that Soviet technicians and architects would be 
engaged for several projects. These would include a large conference 
hall for international conferences in Rangoon and a stadium with a 
capacity for handling 100,000 people. He added, ‘‘we are now in a 
position to purchase from the Soviet Union machinery and equipment 
and utilize the services of Soviet technicians commensurate with 
purchases made from us by the Soviet Union.” Upon departing 
from Moscow Premier U Nu told a press conference that the Soviet 
Union was the first of the great powers to accept Burmese rice in 
exchange for technical aid. “He indicated that Burma was trying to 
negotiate similar arrangements with other countries including Britain 
and the United States.*. While in Moscow, Premier U Nu was 
presented with a bulletproof car.” 

A Burmese Government purchasing mission headed by the Minister 
of Supply, Bo Min Gaung, had been negotiating in Moscow during 
October and early November 1955. On November 18, it was an- 
nounced that under the trade agreement of July 1955, the Soviet 
trade organizations had completed contracts for the de livery of equip- 
ment and machinery to Burma amounting to 20 million rubles. This 
included trucks and motorcars, road building machinery, pumps, com- 
pressors, transformers, rolled ferrous metal, ¢ ables, c ement, ammonium 
sulphate and other goods. Agreement was also reportedly reached 
on the delivery of complex equipment for industrial enterprises. In 
addition to the completed contracts, for which delivery would be 
made during 1955, the Soviet trade agencies made offers to deliver 
automobiles and trucks valued at about $3,250,000. This contract 
for the supply of about $5 million worth of Russian goods would be 
only a first installment against the value of 300,000 tons of Burmese 


rice amounting to about $20 million.” 
SOVIET-BURMESE ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 


At the conclusion of the visit of Premier Bulganin and Mr. Khrush- 


chev to Burma (December 1-7, 1955) a Soviet-Burmese economic 
agreement was aes on December 


é 
‘f 

19 Pravda, July 5, 1955. 

* Radio Delhi, Indian home service. November 15, 1955. 1530 Gmt. B. 

*1 New York Times, October 28, 1955, p. 3. 

22 The Times (London) November 18, 1955, p. 8. 

23 Radio Moscow, Tass, in Russian to Europe, November 18, 1955, 2200 Gmt, L; and Pravda November 
19, 1955. 

24 Foreign Service despatch, No. 242, November 24, 1955, American Embassy, Rangoon. 
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The joint Soviet-Burmese communique stated in part: 


The Government of the Soviet Union has agreed to give 
the Government of the Burmese Union assistance and 
cooperation in preparing the agricultural development 
program, in carrying out the basic irrigation works and in 
setting up certain industrial enterprises. 

The Government of the Soviet Union has also agreed 
to take surplus quantities of rice in payment for the materials 
and services needed for carrying out the agreed projects, and 
to the proposal that the payment in kind de spread out over 
a number of years, if the quantities [of rice] available are not 
sufficient * * * 

The [U.S.S. R.] have further offered to build and to equip 
a technological institute in Rangoon with labor and funds 
supplied by the U. S. S. R. as a gift to the people of the 
Burmese Union * * * 

* * * Burma in turn offered an appropriate quantity of 
rice and other goods produced in Burma as a gift to the 
people of the Soviet Union.” 


Upon departing from Burma Marshal Bulganin presented Premier 
U Nu with 1 of the 5 Soviet planes, an Ilyushin—14, as a token of friend- 
ship from the Soviet people. The pilot of the plane was instructed to 
remain in Burma as long as necessary to instruct Burmese pilots in the 
technical details they might need.” 

Since the Bulganin- Khrushchev visit it has been announced that the 
technological institute, to be situated in Rangoon, will provide living 
accommodations for 1,000 students. Apartment housing will be built 
for the faculty and staff. There is to be a 500-seat assembly hall, a 
100,000-volume library, reading rooms, a restaurant, sports grounds, 
a swimming pool, and 18 laboratories. The laboratories, reportedly, 
are to be fully equipped including electronic equipment.”’ 

Agreements to exchange Burma’s rice for industrial and other equip- 
ment have been concluded with Communist China, Poland, Hungary, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. An agreement was 
reached during the visit of Marshal Tito to Burma in 1955 for the 
exchange of 20,000 tons of Burmese rice for arms from Yugoslavia.” 

Some Indian newspapers have discounted the importance of the 
Soviet-Burmese rice agreement. Under the reparations agreement 
between Burma and Japan, Burma is to receive quantities of indus- 
trial equipment from Japan. One newspaper states: 


It is almost certain that the Russian influence in Burma 
will also be less than the influence of the Japanese who are 


older and bigger customers of Burmese rice. 


It was pointed out that India’s 200 million rupee loan to Burma was 
greater than aid offered by the Soviet Union.” 
On June 5, 1956, Premier U Nu resigned the Premiership for a 


l-year period. He expressed a desire to strengthen his party follow- 


25 Joint Press Reading Service, December 8, 1955 and Foreign Service dispatch, No. 254, December 8, 1955. 
American Embassy, Rangoon. 
26 The Times (London), December 8, 1955, p. 10, and Pravda, December 8, 1955. 


27 Robert Alden in New York Times, May 3, 1956, p. 9, Izvestia, February 19, 1956. 

% New York Times, November 28, 1955, p. 1, and November 8, 1955, p. 8. 

% The Indian Express, Bombay, New De Thi, Madras, reported by Radio Bombay in English Morse to 
Tokyo, December 9, 1955, 0930 G. m. t., B. 
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ing Communist gains in Burma. Indicating a belief that the neutral- 
ist policy had failed, Premier U Nu stated that the activities of the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist Embassies in Rangoon were embar- 


rassing the Burmese Government.” 
VII. Orner Non-Communist States oF ASIA 


In the non-Communist states of Asia other than Afghanistan, 
Burma, and India, Soviet propaganda has sought to discredit 
United States technical assistance and to induce receptivity to Soviet 
trade and technical aid. Generalized statements directed to the 
region as a whole have emphasized the eagerness of the Soviets to 
trade and the benefits to be derived by Asian countries participating 
in such trade. 

In this connection, the following statement by the Malayan dele- 
gate to the 1953 meeting of the U. “N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East is an illuminating reaction: 


Memories must be short indeed if regular delegates to the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East have for- 
gotten the welcome change in the Soviet attitude which first 
blossomed during the first trade-promotion conference in 
Singapore in October 1951, and seemed to be fruiting at 
Rangoon 3 months later. 

At both of these conferences, just as at the close of their 
delegate’s speech here yesterday, the U. S. S. R. offered 
capital goods with, we understand, early delivery. In 
Singapore we welcomed this change of heart in the one great 
manufacturing country which up till then had apparently 
been unable to help relieve our postwar shortages. * * * 
Malayan importers were genuinely interested in these capital 
goods and endeavored to place trial orders. The Malayan 
Government were prepared to allow the import of such 
goods, provided, of course, that they were competitive with 
those of other manufacturing countries. Most of us will 
remember that, in Rangoon, the Soviet delegate made a 
special point of the reliability and promptness of the 
U.S. 5S. R. in the execution of orders. So let us turn to the 
latest Malayan import figures for 1952. 

During the 11 months covered by this volume in front of 
me, the entire imports of Malaya * * * from the U.S.S. R. 
have been as follows: 9 tons of asbestos, 24 cameras, $1,800 
worth of proprietary medicines, 500 pounds of canned fish, 
400 pounds of caviar. Total value —$47,129, of which 
caviar accounted for $16,772. During the same 11 months, 
the U.S. S. R.’s direct imports of Malayan rubber came to 
28.7 million Malayan dollars. Last year, therefore—despite 
the very considerable fall in the world price of rubber— 
Russian imports from Malaya were still over 1,500 times 
the volume of their exports to Malaya. The ratio was in 
fact, 1,560 to 1. 

If, therefore, the committee agrees with the Soviet dele- 
gate in a general condemnation of the exploitation of this 
region by manufacturing countries, they are thereby accept- 


*® New York Times, June 5, 1956, p. 10; Washington Post, June 6, 1956, p. 6. 
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ing the fact that the U.S. S. R. is far and away the greatest 
- exploiter of the peoples of Malaya. Here then, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, is the fulfillment, so far as Malaya is 
concerned, of the Soviet promise—made both in Singapore 
and Rangoon—for “‘numerous types of capital goods in ex- 
change for raw materials” *! * * *, 


A. INDONESIA 


In Indonesia, Communist propaganda has emphasized the contribu- 
tion of the Soviet Union to Afghanistan and India. In a broadcast 
to Indonesia on December 15, 1954, for example, the Soviet com- 
mentator said: 


A tremendous increase was witnessed in this year’s barter 
trade between India and the Soviet Union. Soviet organiza- 
tions will also give aid to Indonesian firms in building indus- 
trial factories. * * * Mr. Senusi, chairman of the Indo- 
nesian delegation [which visited the U.S.S. R. in September] 
said that his delegation saw in the Soviet Union many things 
which can be used by Indonesia right now.” 


In another Indonesian language broadcast in January 1955, the 
chief of the Southeast Asia and Middle East Department of the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade lauded the benefits of Soviet trade 
and condemned United States trade discrimination and purported 
refusal to sell machinery and capital goods to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. He said: 


Soviet willingness to send technical aid to build a metal 
factory in India was hailed all over Asia. A team of Soviet 
metal experts is currently in India to discuss the building of 
the metal factory with Indian experts. Soviet trade organ- 
izations also trade with Burma and Pakistan, while prepara- 
tions are underway for trade with Indonesia.” 


The Communist trade offensive in Indonesia was actually begun 
by the European satellite states and Communist China. 

In February 1954, Czechoslovakia offered equipment and technical 
assistance in training Indonesian workers to operate a ceramics plant 
and a rubber plant. In July 1954, the Czech consul general in 
Djakarta offered technical assistance in connection with the construc- 
tion of a fully automatic textile mill and in October 1954, Czechoslo- 
vakia offered to train factory workers. In August 1954, Indonesia 
reached an agreement with Rumania under which Rumania was to 
provide technical assistance in building a cement mill, opening new 
oil wells, and exploiting Indonesian mineral deposits. In November 
1954, Hungary provided technical assistance in the construction of 
hydroelectric and diesel stations. During the first 3 months of 1955 
it was reported that Poland had offered Indonesia a credit for industrial 
equipment and ships; Rumania technical assistance in drilling oil 
wells and building cement plants. 

4! United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Ninth Session, February 6-14, 1953, 
ae ae, Onan Summary Records (quoted in United States News & World Report, Mar. 27, 


32 Moscow, Indonesian language broadcast to southeast Asia, December 15, 1954, 11:30 G. m, t. 
83 Moscow, Indonesia language broadcast to southeast Asia, January 24, 1955, 11:30 G. m. t. 
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In February 1955, the Soviet Zone of Germany extended a credit 
of $7 million to cover equipment and the services of 50 technicians 
for a sugar mill at Padokan. The first consignment of machinery 
arrived in October 1955.* 

In August 1954, Indonesia concluded a trade agreement with 
Communist China covering an exchange of goods valued at 6 million 
pounds sterling. China was to provide textiles, machinery, and 
electrical equipment while Indonesia would deliver coffee, paper, 
copper, and other minerals.” 

Accelerated Sovict activity 

In September 1954, the Soviet Union appointed its first Ambassador 
to Indonesia. The appointment signaled accelerated Soviet activity 
in Indonesia. It coincided with a shakeup in the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party in which many influential Chinese were removed from 
controlling positions. It also coincided with the visit of an official 
Indonesian trade delegation to the Soviet Union,” and followed visits 
during the summer of 1954 by Indonesian railway, medical, agri- 
cultural, industrial, and women’s delegations.* 

Upon returning to Indonesia, the “head of the trade delegation, 
Dr. A. Senusi, Acting Chief of the Department of Industry, reported 
that the U.S. S. R. was prepared to set up factories in Indonesia and 
to supply the equipment and technicians needed to place them in 
operation. He also said that the Soviet Union would supply specialists 
to train native personnel to take over management of the factories, 
and that long-term credits would be granted at an interest rate of 
2 percent.*® To date, however, no Soviet-sponsored industrial projects 
have been announced although some may be under consideration in 
connection with the current trade negotiations. 

The Soviet Union assumed a prominent role in the International 
Trade Fair held in Djakarta during August and September 1954. 
Pravda reported that the Soviet pavilion was visited by “over 1 
million persons including President Sukarno and Vice President 
Hatta, numerous ministers, and delegations of peasants and workers 
from all parts of Indonesia.” * It stated that: 


The Chairman of the [Indonesia] Government Committee 
for the Organization of the Fair, Laikhad, declared in a con- 
versation with correspondents in the Soviet pavilion: ‘The 
participation of the Soviet Union in the fair has an enormous 


34 New York Times, August 25, 1954, p. 10; Kommunist (Moscow) October 1954, No. 15, p. 59, and The 
Soviet Bloc Role, op. cit. pp. 38-42. 

35 Izvestia, August 27, 1954. 

%6 Christian Science Monitor, September 24, 1954, p. 2. The Soviet Union had requested 40 buildings to 
house its staff being sent to Indonesia. In response to the protest of Indonesia, the Soviet Ambassador 
announced upon his arrival on September 14 that his staff of 30 persons had been reduced to 8 persons. For 
an analysis of the political shift in Indonesia evident around August 1954 in which the President and Govern- 
ment inclined toward closer relations with the Communist bloc, see: Dennis Warner, Indonesian Intrigue 
in Wall Street Journal, December 10, 1954, p. 8; Tillman Durdin, Report on Indonesia, in New York Times, 
December 12, 1954, p. 4-E; and Mochtar Lubis, The Indonesian Communist Movement Today, in Far 
Eastern Survey, November 1954, p. 161. 

37 Izvestia, September 10, 1954. 

3% New York Times, September 25, 1954, p. 5; Izvestia, August 5 and 9, 1954; Pravda, July 31, 1954. 

39 Izvestia, September 17 and October 27, 1954; New York Times, November 7, 1954, p. E9. Although the 
Soviet Union had previously offered in general terms to provide Asian states with industrial equipment 
at the ECAFE Conference in Bandung, Java, in February 1953, and on other occasions, it was not until the 
middle of 1954 that specific offers were made to individual states and the first indication given of long-term 
low-interest credits and the provision of Soviet technical assistance. 

# For a résumé of Soviet participation in trade fairs see: Literaturnaia Gazeta, September 18, 1954, p. 4; 
News (Moscow), No. 19, October 1954, p. 20; News, February 1954, No. 3, p. 27; Pravda, August 27, 1954; 
U.S.8. R. Information Bulletin, February 11, 1952. During the period since the end of Word War II, the 
U. 8.8. R. has participated in 47 foreign trade exhibitions. In Asia the Soviet Union has had exhibits in 
trade fairs in Peking (China), Bombay (India), Djakarta (Indonesia), Bangkok (Thailand), Damascus 
(Syria), and Izmir (Turkey), 
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significance. For the first time the Indonesians can acquaint 
themselves with the achievements of Soviet industry and cul- 
ture. But its significance goes beyond this. The fair will 
contribute to the establishment of free and broad trade rela- 
tions. As is known, Indonesia desires to end forever the 
policy of discrimination dictated by the Western Powers.” 

The press agencies Antara and Aneta [Indonesian organi- 
zations] issue detailed descriptions about the Soviet pavilion, 
stressing that the participation of the Soviet Union in the fair 
‘will contribute to the strengthening of the friendship be- 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union and Indonesia and to 
the expansion of commercial links between the two countries.’ ” 


















































The success of the Soviet exhibition was described by one American 
correspondent in the following terms: 


The United States is taking a propaganda beating—by 
default—and the Russians are making propaganda hay at 
the Indonesian Trade Fair here. * * * Tens of thousands 
of Indonesians have come from all over the country to gaze 
with wonder on Russian-made automobiles, farm implements, 
machine tools, surgical instruments, and other “triumphs’’ 
of the Communist revolution. * * * 

When Indonesians ask questions of Russian attendants 
they are answered in their own language. * * * [The 
Russians] put up a huge pavilion to house an exhibit that 
some sources have estimated to be wort: a million dollars. 
They sent 40 technicians to staff it. * * * Because the fair 
has been a big success [U. S.] Embassy officials have recom- 
mended that the State Department take a “second look”’ at 
its policy of nonparticipation. * * ** 


At the close of the trade fair the Soviet Ambassador called on the 
Prime Minister of Indonesia and presented the pavilion which had 
housed the Soviet exhibit as a gift on behalf of the Russian people 
and as a “mark of respect and friendship of the Soviet Union for the 
people of Indonesia.’”’ The building was reportedly to be used as 
a hospital. 

On April 10, 1956, Soviet Ambassador Zhukov stated in Djakarta 
that he had submitted a concrete proposal of economic aid to the 
Indonesian Government. He would not reveal the details of the 
proposal since it was a matter for the Indonesian Government to 
accept or reject but added: 


Russia is prepared to grant economic aid to all countries 
which need it and, in this context, Russia, like other countries, 
has also already presented such an offer of aid to Indo- 
nesia * * * the offer is effective for any fields including 
agriculture and industry.“ 


B. CEYLON 
Ceylon’s economic relations with the Soviet bloc have revolved 
mainly around the 5-year trade agreement concluded with Communist 


43 Pravda, August 21, 1954. 
43 Keyes Beech in Washington Post, October 13, 1954, p. 4. 
44 Radio Jakarta, Indonesian, April 10, 1956, 0530 G. m. t., B. 
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China December 18, 1952. This agreement provided for the annual 
shipment of 270,000 metric tons of rice to Ceylon and the purchase 
of 50,000 tons of rubber by China. Prices were to be revised yearly. 
The agreement had no technical assistance aspects. 

Coming as it did during the Korean war, the agreement was widely 
interpreted among the members of the United Nations with armed 
forces in Korea as a violation of the spirit of the General Assembly 
resolution of May 18, 1951, against the shipment of strategic materials 
to Communist China. Ceylon is not a member of the United Nations, 
its admission having been vetoed by the Soviet Union, but on March 
23, 1953, Ceylon did prohibit private Ceylonese businessmen from 
importing strategic goods for transshipment to Communist China. 

At the time the rubber agreement was signed, the Ceylonese 
Government contended that it was nonpolitical and was necessitated 
by the falling price of rubber and the rising price of rice on the world 
market. W. Averell Harriman, then United States Mutual Security 
Director, told Congress in his final report that Ceylon had refused to 
sell the rubber to the United States because the United States had 
offered only the world market price, had offered rice at a price Ceylon 
was unwilling to pay, and had refused to promise Ceylon $50 million 
in economic aid. Communist China was paying 40 percent above the 
world market price for the rubber. 

While visiting the United States in December 1954, Ceylonese 
Prime Minister Sir John Kotelawala said that Ceylon would have 
no further need of rubber deals with Communist China if it received 
assistance from the United States. He suggested that the most 
effective way to combat communism in Asia would be through 
economic assistance “in abundance * * * in the right place and in 
the right manner and at the right time * * *.” 

As for Ceylon, the Prime Minister said: 


We want financial aid and this is the right time to give 
it. It must also be given in the right manner and the 
right spirit without being tied up in strings.” 


On April 28, 1956, a United States-Ceylon aid agreement was 
signed. For fiscal 1956, United States aid was planned at $5 million, 
and for fiscal 1957 at $6 million. During the period 1952-56 Ceylon 
received the equivalent of $14 million in economic aid and $2.2 
million in technical assistance from Great Britain, Canada, and other 
participants in the Colombo plan. In addition the U. N. technical 
assistance program furnished $2.5 million in technical aid during the 
period 1950-55. 

The Soviet Union itself has made no specific offers to Ceylon 
beyond its general offers to help in industrialization and to provide 
technical assistance to countries of South Asia. During 1954 the 
Soviet Union invited the Ceylon Rubber Commission to visit the 
U.S. S. R. In February 1955 it was announced that Ceylon had 
rejected this invitation and that instead of an official delegation, a 
group of Ceylonese trade union officials and industrialists were 
privately negotiating with Soviet and Ceylonese authorities for a 
delegation to visit the U. S. S. R. during the summer of 1955.“ 

Meanwhile, the Ceylonese Government has seized a number of 
opportunities to record its firm opposition to Communist expansionism, 


45 New York Herald Tribune, December 2, 1954, p. 3. 
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and has taken steps to impede economic and other relations— except 
for the rubber agreement with Communist China—with Soviet bloc 
nations. In January 1954 foreign exchange and other controls were 
tightened to prevent foreign Communists from entering Ceylon and 
to prevent foreign subsidization of Communist propaganda in Ceylon. 
A month later, the Government banned diplomatic relations with any 
Communist nation. 

As a result of the elections of April 1956, the government of Sir John 
Kotelawala was replaced by a United Front government headed by 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike who had campaigned on a nationalist 
platform and who avowed a policy of neutralism. In London in 
July, Prime Minister Bandaranaike said diplomatic relations would be 
established with the Soviet Union and Communist China “very soon”’ 
and that such relations might also be established with other Soviet- 
bloc countries. 

At a press conference in June, Bandaranaike said he had received 
an invitation, through the Ceylonese Embassy in Washington, to 
visit the Soviet Union and that he had accepted in principle but no 
date had been set. 

C. PAKISTAN 


Since achieving independence Pakistan has remained aloof from 
close economic ties with the Soviet Union. During 1953 however, 
the two countries had exchanged Pakistan cotton for Russia wheat 
on a barter basis. During 1954 an eight-man Pakistani team headed 
by Said Hussan, Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Affairs, had 
visited the U.S. S. R. 

During 1954 and early 1955 as the Soviet economic offensive toward 
south Asia was beginning to unfold, Soviet propaganda was beamed 
toward Pakistan and Pakistani delegations were invited to visit the 
U.S. 5S. R. In its specific offers of aid and technical assistance how- 
ever, the Soviet Union appeared to be outflanking Pakistan by its 
offers to India and Afghanistan. Premier Bulganin, at the December 
1955 session of the Supreme Soviet, expressed a hope that relations 
with Pakistan might be improved but did not elaborate on the means.” 

The Soviet Union and Communist China were prominent partici- 
pants in the Third Pakistan International Industrial Fair September 
16—October 15, 1955). Both the Soviet and the Chinese exhibits 
heavily emphasized technical and industrial equipment, but they also 
displayed a variety of consumer goods. 

During the Bulganin-Khrushchev visits to India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan at the end of 1955 the Soviet leaders had sided with 
India in its dispute with Pakistan over Kashmir: sided with Afghan- 
istan in its controversy with Pakistan over the disputed border area 
inhabited by Pathan tribesmen; condemned military blocs in general 
and in particular Pakistan’s participation in the Baghdad and SEATO 
pacts. The Soviet Union did not make direct offers to Pakistan. 

While the Soviet leaders were outflanking Pakistan with trade and 
technical assistance to India and Afghanistan, members of the Com- 
munist bloc were making overtures toward Pakistan. In January 
1956 it was reported that during a visit to Prague by Ghalam Aziz 
Ahmad, Pakistan’s trade representative, Czechoslovakia offered 
large-scale economic and technical aid to Pakistan. It was reported 


4? Radio Moscow, Tass, British to Europe, February 6, 1956, 1959 G, m. t., L. 
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that such assistance might be contingent upon Pakistan’s withdrawal 
from the Baghdad pact although this was later denied by Czech 
officials. In February 1956, Madame Sun Yat-sen, Deputy Chairman 
of the National Peoples Congress of Communist China, visited 
Pakistan. A trade agreement was concluded with Poland at the 
beginning of February 1956. 

In response to a letter from Kutubadin Aziz, editor of the United 
Press of Pakistan, Premier Bulganin on February 6, 1956, made a 
direct offer for trade and offered technical aid to Pakistan. He said 
that— 


The Soviet Union would like to have with Pakistan rela- 
tions no less friendly than those with. India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan. 


He expressed sorrow that Pakistan’s participation in the Baghdad and 
SEATO pacts had krought it to “difficult internal and foreign political 
straits.’ He said that there were “sufficient possibilities’? for mu- 
tually profitable economic relations between Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union and recalled that the Soviet Union was furnishing technical 
assistance to other countries; that such assistance was being rendered 
without “political, military, or other demands that would infringe on 
the sovereignty of any country.”” He concluded with the statement 
that “‘all this is fully applicable to Pakistan.’ , 

In response to the Soviet intimation that technical assistance would 
be contingent upon the withdrawal of Pakistan from the SEATO 
and Baghdad pacts, Foreign Minister Hamidul Huq Choudhury stated 
that Pakistan had no intention of quitting these alliances which were 
“aimed purely at consolidating our independence, insuring the welfare 
of our country, and stabilizing the political conditions of the region.”’ 
He added that Pakistan would strive to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union.” 

While apparently rejecting the offer for technical assistance, 
Pakistan’s Cabinet on February 8, 1956, accepted the Soviet bid to 
commence negotiations for a l-year trade pact. In announcing 
Pakistan’s acceptance on February 10, 5. Osman Ali, Minister of 
Commerce, said that Pakistan would probably ask for steel and 
heavy machinery in exchange for cotton, jute, and hides.” 

A further offer of technical assistance was made by Foreign Minister 
Molotov to Mahmoud Ahmad, Pakistan chargé d’ affaires in Moscow 
on March 23, 1956. Amplifying a report earlier in the day in Izvestia 
that economic aid and atomic knowledge would be offered, Molotov 
said that the Soviet Union could play an important role in bettering 
relations between Pakistan and her neighbors; that Pakistan could 
benefit a great deal from good friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union, that the Soviet Union was helping India build a steel mill 
and would also be prepared to cooperate with Pakistan in her eco- 
nomic development. At the same time, Anastas I. Mikoyan, a Soviet 
First Deputy Premier, while attending Republic Day ceremonies in 
Karachi, made an offer termed ‘substantial industrial aid with no 
strings attached.’’ In rejecting the offers, Pakistan officials stated 
that the offers had been explored but that Pakistan would shun 
Soviet aid.” 

48 New York Times, January 22, 1956, p. 1; February 7, 1956. 
49 New York Times, February 8, 1956, p. 6. 
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It was announced in February 1956, that the Soviet Union was ship- 
ping 200 tons of tubing, 3 mobile electric stations for drilling rigs, and 
other equipment to Pakistan under the United Nations technical 
assistance program.” In May 1956, the Soviet Union made a gift 
and Pakistan accepted 20,000 tons of wheat and 20,000 tons of rice 
for East Pakistan.” 

D. JAPAN 


Japan, having a highly developed industrial plant, has not been in 
great need of Soviet technical assistance. To the contrary Japan has 
made offers to provide technical assistance to the countries of south 
and southeast Asia. Perhaps for this reason offers of economic aid 
and technical assistance have not been evident in Soviet policy toward 
Japan. Rather, the Soviet Union has attempted to appeal to exist- 
ing pressures within Japan for expanded trade and for ‘‘normal’’ re- 
lations with the Communist bloc. Communist China independently 
has exerted pressure upon Japan for expanded trade relations. 

The Soviet Union failed to ratify the Japanese Peace Treaty con- 
cluded at San Francisco in 1951. No diplomatic relations have ex- 
isted between the two countries; however an unrecognized Soviet 
Mission has been maintained in Azabu, a suburb of Tokyo, since the 
end of the war. This mission has served as agent for Soviet activi- 
ties within Japan. At the end of 1954 Soviet policy toward Japan 
appeared to change with an official announcement that the conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty was not dependent upon Japan’s renunciation 
of the San Francisco Peace Treaty nor the severance of relations with 
the United States.** The government of Premier Ichiro Hatoyama, 
upon succeeding the Yoshida government in 1955 advocated a policy 
of “normalizing” relations with the Soviet Union. Accordingly, 
negotiations on a peace treaty were opened in London June 1, 1955. 
Since then the Soviet Union has pressed the ‘“‘peace offensive’’ to 
broaden the informal contacts with Japan. Some Soviet activities 
have been summarized by Alvin D. Coox, visiting professor of history 
at Shiga National University in Nikone, Japan.® 


A spectacular example of the calculated change in the 
superficialities of Soviet-Japanese relations occurred in 
August 1955, when Andrei Domnitsky, chief of the un- 
recognized and long-isolated Soviet mission in Tokyo, 
unexpectedly invited several dozen Japanese Dietmen—and 
the press—to attend a social function in their honor. The 
occasion was the departure of the parliamentary group for a 
Soviet-invited tour of the U.S. S. R. Those who attended 
the party reported that all was sweetness and light in Azabu; 
that fruits and wines were served, and that many enthu- 
silastic toasts were exchanged * * *. The theme was 
further developed in reports received from Moscow after 
the Diet group arrived in the Soviet capital in September 
1955. Leaders of the Supreme Soviet received the ‘‘distin- 
guished” Japanese and stated that they were ‘‘certain the 
visit would contribute to the establishment of friendly 

52 New York Times, February 29, 1956, p. 3; and Pravda, February 28, 1956. 

83 Radio Karachi Pakistan Home Service, in English, May 23, 1956, 1445G. M.T., B. It was also reported 
that 5,000 tons of Indian rice and 9,000 tons of Burmese rice had been accepted. 

4 Izvestia, December 22, 1954. 


uae D. Japanese attitudes toward the Soviet Union. World Affairs Quarterly. January 
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mutual relations between the peoples of the U. S. S. R. and 
of Japan.” 

Earlier Domnitsky had created something of a sensation in 
Japan by broaching Hatoyama directly concerning the 
U. S. S. R.’s peace overtures. Then in July 1955 the 
Russian had gone to see Ishibashi, Minister of International 


Trade and Industry, to propose new measures to step up 
Soviet-Japan trade, including Russian offers of oil, coal 
and lumber. In addition Domnitsky wanted authorization 
for Soviet shipbuilding technicians to enter Japan, ostensibly 
to inspect various Soviet merchant ships undergoing repairs 
in Japanese dockyards. Trade and industry in fact have 
been a major feature of the informal relationships burgeoning 
between the two countries. Thus in July 1955, the “All- 
Soviet Chamber of Commerce”’ invited a Japanese trade 
mission to visit the U.S.S. R. The Japanese Government 
later approved an application for the journey of an 11-man 
team under the sponsorship of the ‘“Japan-Soviet Trade 
Association.””’ Another Japanese delegation attended the 
assembly of the International Whaling Committee held in 
Moscow in July 1955. From the U.S. S. R., an increasing 
number of Russians have sought authorization to visit 
Japan in a commercial capacity. For instance, the Soviet 
Union dispatched a trade team under the leadership of the 
director-general of the ‘“‘All-Soviet Industrial Raw Material 
Export-Import Corporation.” The Japanese General 
Council of Trade Unions invited a member of the Soviet 
“Central Trade Union Presidium” to visit Japan in August 
1955, an invitation which was promptly accepted. 

The proliferation of contacts between the two countries has 
been accompanied by the formation of various committees 
and fronts in Japan, including such verbose examples as the 
“‘National Council for the Restoration of Diplomatic Rela- 
tions Between Japan and the Soviet Union;” the ‘Japan- 
Soviet Amity Association;’’ and the ‘‘International Trade 
Promotion Society.” In scarred Hiroshima, an ‘ Anti-Atom 
and Hydrogen Bomb World Meeting’ was recently sched- 
uled. On the other side of the world Japanese track and field 
athletes were invited to attend the ‘World Youth Friendship 
Sports Festival” held in Warsaw in August 1955. Earlier 
strong teams of Soviet wrestlers and ice skaters had visited 
Japan. Meanwhile there were reports that the U.S. S. R. 
was seeking to export “cultural and informational’? movies 
to Japan, on the premise that understanding on the public 
level must precede solution of larger issues. The Japanese 
“Scientific Publication Promotion Association” has already 
honored a request from the Soviet Union (and Red China) 
to send a large exhibit of scientific and artistic materials for 
display all the way from Peiping and Shanghai to Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Kiev. In September 1955, for the first time 
since the war, the Peiping regime arranged to purchase some 
Japanese films through the agency of the ‘Communist 
Chinese Motion Picture Public Corporation.” A Japanese 
kabuki troupe is going to visit the Red bloc, while in Japan 
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the Soviet violinist David Oistrakh was enthusiastically 
received in 1954. On a more sobering note Japanese delega- 
tions have recently been allowed to visit detainees still 
languishing in Siberian and Manchurian prison camps. 


Soviet overtures for “‘normalized’”’ relations to a large extent have 
been countered by frictions between the two countries. The London 
Peace Treaty negotiations have not resulted in agreement. The 
Soviet Union has made no concessions with respect to Japan’s claims 
for the return of the southern Kuriles, and the Habomai and Shikotan 
Islands, now occupied by Russian forces. The Soviet Union has been 
reluctant to return Japanese prisoners of war. The Soviet Union 
again vetoed Japan’s membership in the United Nations last 
December. 

The Soviet Union and Communist China, in a joint declaration, 
have stated their aims toward Japan as the— 


development on mutually beneficial terms, of broad trade 
relations and the establishment of close cultural ties with 
Japan.” 


Japanese business delegations have been invited to China, and in the 
fall of 1954 a delegation of the Japanese Diet spent a month in China.” 

In addition, among other things, China has offered to settle out- 
standing controversies over fishing rights off the China coast,®* and 
the Soviet Union has sold Japan coking coal, allegedly at a loss, in 
the interest of developing trade.™ 


E. THAILAND AND CAMBODIA 


In Thailand, the Minister of Economic Affairs announced in August 
1953 that his government had been officially approached by the Soviet 
Union in regard to the conclusion of a bilateral trade agreement. The 
Thai Government stated that its ban on shipment of raw materials to 
the Soviet bloc would not be lifted but that the trade proposal would 
be considered on its merits.” 

On December 8, 1953, an International Trade Fair opened ¢ 
Bangkok at which the U.S. S. R. exhibition (according to the Soviet 
press) was awarded first prize. The further joan was “made that the 
Soviet pavilion contained more than 5,000 separ ate items of manu- 
factured goods and was visited by 800,000 persons.” 

The U.S. 5S. R.’s plans to participate in the 1954 International Trade 
Fair at Bangkok were somewhat frustrated by Thai restrictions which 
are reported to have prevented the Russians from bringing a circus 
and a ballet corps. This would have confined the Soviet exhibit to 
an industrial display, and the U.S. S. R. withdrew from participation 
in the fair at the last minute. 

In May 1956 the Soviet Union proposed a trade treaty with Thailand 
following a decision of both governments to raise their diplomatic 
missions to embassy status. The Thailand Ministry of Economic 
Affairs reported on May 24, that the proposal which the Thai Govern- 

% Communique on peptone between China and the Soviet Union, Supplement to People’s China 
(Peking), November 1, 

57 New York Times, October 26, 1954, p. 13. 

8 The Times (London), October 13, i954, p. 6. 

5° New York Times, December 16, 1954, p. 6. 


New York Times, August 23, 1953, p. 6. 
61 News (Moscow), January 1954, No. 1, p. 22, and February 1954, No. 3, p. 27. 
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ment was considering, was for a barter agreement under which the 
Soviet Union would provide fuel oil, coal, automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
textiles, newsprint, and machinery in exchange for rice, timber, rubber, 
and tin. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, of Cambodia, stated in May 1956 that 
Cambodia had received $22,400,000 from Communist China for aid in 
Cambodia’s economic development program; that Cambodia had 
signed a trade agreement with Communist China and that Cambodia 
was receiving an unspecified amount of economic aid from the Soviet 
Union and Poland. A further agreement was signed in Peiping 
June 21 under the terms of which Communist China will invest 
$22.4 million in Cambodia to build textile, cement, paper,and plywood, 
factories. Cambodian Secretary of State for Planning, Phlek Phouen, 
said there were no strings attached to the aid.® 

On a visit to Moscow in July, Prince Norodom signed an agreement 
with the Soviet Union for economic and industrial assistance. A joint 
statement said that Soviet experts would go to Cambodia in the 
near future to consider questions of assistance in building industrial 
and other enterprises and in training technicians. The communique 
added: 


The Soviet Government e&pressed willingness to render 
assistance without any selfish conditions, respecting fully 
the sovereignty and independence and national dignity 
of Cambodia. 


Cambodian sources in Moscow were quoted as saying that no direct 
financial assistance was involved, but that, besides training techni- 
cians, the Soviet Union would provide important industrial equipment 
on a commercial basis. Prince Norodon declared the hope of the 
Cambodian people “rests in the Soviet Union for the realization of our 
desires for peace and prosperity.”’ At the same time it was announced 
that Soviet Premier Bulganin, Communist Party Chief Khrushchev, 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov had accepted an invitation to 
visit Cambodia, with the date to be set later.®¢ 

While understandably no Soviet technical assistance offers have 
been made to the Republic of Korea and the Republic of China on 
Formosa, propaganda has magnified Soviet technical aid to Com- 
munist North Korea and Communist China. Similarly there have 
been no Soviet technical assistance or economic aid offers to the 
Philippines nor to South Vietnam and Laos. 


VIII. Tue Near East anp Ecyrpt 


Prior to the latter part of 1955 the Soviet Union attempted to 
achieve its aims in the Near East (except Afghanistan) by means 
other than technical aid. Although trade agreements had been con- 
cluded with Iran, Israel, and Lebanon, these contained no provisions 
for technical assistance. The only instance of Soviet technical assist- 
ance of any significance in this area prior to 1955 was the provision of 
aircraft, pilots, and Soviet specialists to aid Iran in combating the 
annual invasion of locusts which cause severe losses to Iranian agricul- 
ture. According to the Soviet foreign trade journal— 


® Radio Bombay, pt. I, English, May 24, 1956. 1250 G. m. t. B. 
6 New York Times, May 22, 1956, and Washington Post, June 28, 1956. 
30 New York Times, July 7 and 8, 1956, and Washington Post and Times Herald, July 8, 1956. 
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more than 72,000 hectares [177,912 acres] of crops affected 
by the locusts have been treated by the Soviet expeditions 
during the last 3 years. 


The last half of 1954 and early 1955 was marked by stepped-up 
economic and cultural gestures. These assumed some of the traits 
which were evident earlier in south Asia. Soviet exhibits were sent 
to the international trade fairs at Damascus and Izmir (Smyrna). 
The Near Eastern states were invited to attend the agriculture ex- 
hibition in Moscow. An Egyptian economic delegation visited the 
Soviet Union in March 1954. An Israeli women’s delegation visited 
the Soviet Union and at the end of 1954 a delegation of the Syrian 
Academy of Sciences visited the Soviet Union upon invitation of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S. R. Even Soviet hostility toward 
Turkey was toned down and an official Soviet delegation visited Tur- 
key for the first time in many years in connection with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference held in Turkey at the end of 1954. 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary contracted to supply industrial equip- 
ment to Turkey. A more conciliatory Soviet attitude was adopted 
toward the government of Premier Zahedi in Iran in negotiations which 
led to a settlement of the longstanding border dispute. Native lan- 
guage broadcasts to the Near East began to mention Soviet technical 
aid, particularly descriptions of the aid to Afghanistan and India. 
In general, this propaganda placed more stress upon agricultural aid 
which might be available than upon the industrialization theme used 
in south Asia. Notwithstanding the propaganda, specific offers of 
technical assistance were not being made to the countries of the 
Near East. 

Since the autumn of 1955 however the entire Communist bloc 
appears to have concentrated upon winning the Near East. The 
offensive, which has extended into north Africa, has included military 
aid, economic aid, technical assistance, and cultural exchanges. 

One analyst has described this offensive: 


Ever since the Communist-Egyptian arms deal in the 
autumn of 1955, there has been an unaccustomed, busy 
traffic of delegations to and from the Soviet bloc and the 
Arab countries, pledging undying friendship and (from the 
Soviet side) all kinds of economic aid. The Soviet Union 
has agreed to install Egypt’s first nuclear laboratory; 
Hungary is going to build new bridges across the Nile; 
Bulgaria will carry out construction work in Alexandria 
Harbor. The East Germans will be drilling for water in the 
Sudan, the Czechs are going to construct oil refineries in 
Syria, the Poles a new railroad in Saudi Arabia. Soviet 
engineers are already busy in Yemen and Lebanon, and the 
Poles have received a bid to build steel plants in Egypt. In 
the last few months, China has become the single most im- 
portant buyer of Egyptian cotton. This list could be pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

On the political level, the Soviet Union has established re- 
lations with Libya and the Sudan, renewed her ties with 
Yemen, and considerably strengthened her diplomatic repre- 


* DPD. Beloshapkin, The Economic Relations Between the Soviet Union and Iran. Vneshniaia Torgovlia 
(Moscow) 1954, No. 9, pp. 1-9. 
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sentation throughout the Middle East. The other Com- 
munist countries are following suit. 


In July 1956, a United Nations survey reported a “conspicuous 
shift’’ toward the Soviet bloc in the trade of all Middle Eastern nations 
except Israel. Egypt in particular showed growing export surpluses 
with the bloc, and Turkey, Iran, Lraq, Lebanon, and Syria were also 
increasing their trade with Communist countries.“ 


SOVIET OFFERS TO EGYPT 


In response to Soviet overtures toward Egypt, Prime Minister 
Gamel Abdul Nasser has stated on several occasions that Egypt would 
accept trade, economic aid, and technical assistance from Commu- 
nist countries if it were in the national interest. On July 19, 1955, 
Egypt concluded a trade and payments agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia. On August 22 a 3-year trade pact was concluded with 
Communist China. A barter transaction was concluded with the 
U.S. 5S. R. for the exchange of Egyptian cotton for petroleum and in 
November Egypt and East Germany signed a trade agreement.® 
In August 1955 an invitation was extended to Premier Nasser to visit 
the U.S. S. R. 

Following the conclusion of an arms agreement between Egypt and 
Czechoslovakia, September 27, 1955, the Soviet Union offered material 
and technical assistance to Egypt for the construction of the Aswan 
Dam. The Soviet offer was reported by the Egyptian Minister for 
National Production, Hassan Ibrahim, as being $300 million reimburs- 
able over a 25-year period.” 

On October 17, 1955, Dr. Ahmed Hussein, Egyptian Ambassador 
in Washington, announced that the Soviet Union had offered Egypt a 
loan of $200 million toward the cost of building the Aswan Dam. He 
stated that under the terms of the offer the loan would be repayable 
in Egyptian cotton and rice supplies over 30 years at 2 percent 
interest. It was estimated that the loan would represent about 
one-third of the estimated cost of the dam. 

In August 1955 the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development had informed Egypt that the plan for the Aswan Dam 
was technically sound and economically feasible. In December the 
World Bank offered to lend Egypt up to $200 million for the first 
phase of the project. On December 17, 1955, the United States 
offered to grant $56 million and Britain offered a grant of $14 million. 
It was implicit in the United States and British offers that the Soviet 
Union be excluded from the project.” Finally, on February 8, 1956, 
Egypt announced that substantive agreement had been reached with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
World Bank would grant a loan of $200 million toward financing the 

project (the total cost over a 15-year period was estimated at 
$1,300,000,000).” 

% Laqueur, Walter Z. The Moscow-Cairo Axis. Commentary May 1956, pp. 409-417. 

e Washington Post and Times ¥’erald, July 7, 1956. 

American Embassy, Cairo, Foreign Service Despatch No. 448, October 22, 1955, and Soviet Trade 
Journal, No. 2, 1956, and Jen Min Jih Pao, November 9, 1955. 

87 Radio Paris AFP, January 1, 1956, 1636 G. m. t., L. Upon completion the Aswan Dam will bring 
about 2 million additional acres under irrigation, ine reasing the present areaof arable land by about one-third. 
Power facilities will generate an estimated 9 million kilowatt-hours of electric power annually. The lake 
created would be 330 miles long. 


6 New York Times, December 19, 1955. 
6* New York Times, February 9, 1956, p. 37, and February 13, 1956, p. 3. 
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An announcement was made in Moscow February 10, 1956, that 
the Soviet Government would assist in the establishment of a nuclear 
laboratory in Cairo; that Soviet specialists would advise on the plan- 
ning and construction of the laboratory; and that Egyptian specialists 
would be trained in the Soviet Union. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union would also supply Egypt with instru- 
ments and equipment for geological research.” 

During March 1956 it was reported that an Egyptian trade mission 
had arrived inPrague for negotiations.” Nikolai Melnikov, chairman 
of the Soviet Technoexport Agency, stated in Cairo at the end of 
March that the U.S. S. R. would provide Egypt with uranium and 
that Egyptian scientists already were being trained in Moscow in con- 
nection with the nuclear laboratory to be built in Egypt. He offered 
Soviet technical assistance on either a cash or barter basis for the 
establishment of any industry.” 

The British Foreign Office reported on March 23 that Egyptian 
officers and noncommissioned officers were being trained in Czecho- 
slovakia and by Soviet instructors in Poland.” 

In March 1956 negotiations with Bulgaria were reported in progress 
for the construction of oil-processing plants, and preserved food plants. 
Czechoslovakia offered to provide a rubber processing plant and 
shoe factory in June 1955. On December 1955 a contract was signed 
for Czech equipment and technical assistance for a ceramics plant 
and in March 1956 for a cement plant of 700 tons capacity. In June 
1955 Hungary reported an agreement for the construction of seven 
bridges in Egypt and in December it was reported that Hungary 
would provide equipment and technical assistance for the construction 
of an electric powerplant near Al-Quadim having a 45,000-kilowatt 
capacity. It was reported in January 1956 that a credit of $2.87 
million had been extended for the powerplant repayable in cotton 
exports and Egyptian currency. At the end of 1955 Poland contracted 
to provide equipment and technical assistance for the construction of 
an enamelware factory in Alexandria. During February and March 
1956 East German representatives negotiated with Egyptian officials 
for the construction of a shipyard in Alexandria, chemical factories, a 
sugar refinery, a power station, and a motor vehicle factory.” 

In April 1956 an East German technical mission composed of 
engineers consulted with engineers of the Egyptian National Produc- 
tion Council in Cairo. Following the visit of Wing Commander 
Hassan Ibrahim, Minister of National Production, to East Germany 
in April 1956, an East German trade delegation headed by Heinrich 
Rau, Minister of Trade, visited Egypt in May. At the same time 
another East German trade group was in Cairo to consider the 
investment of East German capital in various economic projects 
being planned by Egypt’s Ministry of Works. Also in April 1956 
Communist China held an industrial exhibition in Cairo.” 

7” Keesing’s Cont »mporary Archives, 1956, p. 14697, Pravda, March 9, and Washington Post, February 
ag 5 = March 6, 1956. 

7 Pravda, March 6, 1956, and New York Times, March 29, 1956, p. 16; and Izvestia, April 12, 1956; Radio 
Cairo, ANA, March 28, 1956, 0736 G. m, t. 

78 London ‘Times, March 24, 1956. 

74 Soviet bloc role, op. cit. p. 7-9. 


7% Izvestia, April 3, 1956 and Foreign Service Despatch no. 1169, Cairo, May 16, 1956 and the Soviet Bloe 
role, op. cit., pp. 3-9. 
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ACTIVITY IN SYRIA 


While the spearhead of the Soviet activity seemed to be in Egypt, 
overtures concurrently were being made throughout the Near Kast. 
On October 10, 1955, Mr. Daniel Solod, Soviet Ambassador to Egypt, 
announced that his Government had decided to offer industrial and 
agricultural equipment and technical assistance to any Arab or 
Asian country wanting it. He said: 


We will send economic missions, agricultural missions, 
scientific missions, meteorological missions, and any other 
kind of mission you can imagine that ‘will help these 
countries.” 


In September 1955, the Soviet Union had displayed their industrial 
products at the International Trade Fair in Damascus. This was 
followed by the conclusion of a Soviet-Syrian trade and payments 
agreement on November 16, 1955. Syria would export cotton, oil 
seeds, vegetable oils, dried fruits, vegetables, wool, tobacco, skins, 
hides, hemp, silk and rayon textiles in exchange for industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, passenger cars, trucks, tractors, agricultural 
implements, wo mineral products, chemic als, medicines, lumber, 
paper and other goods.” 

On December 6, 1955, a Soviet offer to provide Syria with an oil 
refinery was reported. It was stated that this refinery was im- 
mediately available for shipment and would be sold at a price lower 
than the international market price. On January 1, 1956, the 
Soviet Minister in Damascus again informed the Syrian Premier 
that the U. S. S. R. would be prepared to establish oil refineries in 
Syria.” 

On February 28, 1956, it was reported that Syria had concluded 
agreements with Czechoslovakia for Czech aid in constructing an 
international airport in Damascus and in building a new oil refinery.” 
On March 27, 1956, N. I. Melnikov, head of the Soviet technical 
mission visiting Arab States, said that agreements had been reached 
to build grain stores, oil reservoirs, and a cement factory in Syria.* 
During the visit of the Melinkov mission the U. S. S. R. reportedly 
had offered to construct a dam at Rastan, to build a petroleum re- 
finery and to conduct a survey of natural gas and mineral resources. 

The mission departed March 15 after spending 2 weeks in Syria 
studying various projects including the establishment of an oil 
refinery and a railway network connecting Al-Jazira province in 
northern Syria with Latakia Harbor. 

In March 1956 arrangements were completed for Czech assistance 
in the construction of a sugar refinery, starch factory, and factory to 
produce alcohol and glucose. East Germany made a general offer 
to provide technical assistance in a trade agreement concluded in 
January 1956. 

In May 1956 it was reported that Soviet road-paving experts were 
making surveys in Syria for the construction of a ‘‘network of roads.” 





7% New York Times, October 11, 1955, p. 1 and London Times, October 11, 1955, p. 8. 

7 Foreign Service Despatch no. 167, December 5, 1955, American Embassy, Damascus. 

78 Radio Beirut ANA, Arabic Code to Near East, December 6, 1955, 0910 G. m. t., M and Washington 
Post, December 7, 1955, p. 1. 

7 Radio Damascus, Hebrew, January 1, 1956, 1430 G. m. t., M. 

89 Reported in Al Tahrir, weekly organ of the government-controlled Liberation Rally. See New York 
Times, February 29, 1956, p. 3. 

81 N. Y. Times, March 28, 1956, p. 3, and Radio Beirut, Arabic, March 15, 1956, 1725,G..m..t., M. 
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It was also announced that an agreement had been reached with 
Poland under which Poland would build a railroad from Damascus, 
Syria, to Medina in Saudi Arabia.*? A Polish bid for engineering 
surveys for this railroad had been accepted in January, but was 
subsequently canceled (after Potish engineers were in the area) and 
new bids called for. 


YEMEN AND SAUDI ARABIA 


As for otber specific Soviet offers in the Near East, a Soviet delega- 
tion left Cairo on January 29, 1956 for trade talks with Yemen. The 
Soviet Union offered to erect complete factories and to supply agricul- 
tural machinery in exchange for Yemen coffee and other commodities.™ 

The Legation of Yemen in Cairo announced on March 8, 1956, 
that a trade agreement had been concluded with the Soviet Union. 
Yemen would export coffee, dried fruit, hides, and other commodities 
in exchange for Soviet industrial and agricultural machinery, building 
equipment, oil products, wheat, flour, sugar and rice. The report 
stated that the Soviet Union had offered to build complete factories in 
Yemen and to give technical assistance.** Diplomatic relations 
between the U.S. S. R. and Yemen were established in April 1956. 

There was an offer made at the end of 1955 to establish diplomatic 
relations with Saudi Arabia. Although diplomatic relations have not 
been established as yet, in March 1956 Saudi Arabia announced that 
diplomatic relations would be opened with Communist China.* 


LEBANON 


In November 1955 the Soviet Union reportedly offered Lebanon 
assistance amounting to $50,000 for the Litani River development 
project. In February 1956 a team of Soviet experts visiting Lebanon 
reportedly offered Soviet aid and technical assistance in the construc- 
tion of highways, hydroelectric dams, and irrigation projects, railway 
development, development of seaports, and offered a nuclear reactor. 
Following the Melnikov visit, in March 1956 projects reported to be 
under consideration included cement fac ‘tories, food processing plants, 
a textile factory, and an ink and printing material factory. Soviet 
experts were to submit a technical report on the establishment of a 
metallurgical plant. Also in March 1956 the Czech Minister of 
Foreign Trade reported an agreement for the construction of a cement 
plant and an automobile repair shop. In April the mission of Soviet 
technicians headed by Nikolai Melnikov, of the Technoexport, had 
negotiations in Lebanon. While there, offers were made for mineral 
prospecting equipment; a metallurgical plant; a spinning and weaving 
factory, an ink and printing material factory, a canning factory and 
a cement factory. The offers are to be studied before agreement 
might be reached. ‘The Government of Lebanon has given no 
indication that it would accept the offer. 

It was reported May 5, 1956, that the Soviet Ambassador in Beirut, 
had informed the Minister of Public Works that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to provide Lebanon with the free services of Russian 


& The Socialist Courier (New York) May 1956, p. 85. 

83 Radio London, Reuters, January 29, 1956. Izvestia, February 28, 1956. 

8 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1956, p. 14779, and Pravda, March 10, 1956. 

85 Washington Post, December 3, 1955, p. 7 and New York Times, March 17, 1956, p. 3. 
%® Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, March 31, 1956, and New York Times, February 23, 1956, p. 1. 
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engineers to rebuild the villages destroyed by the earthquake of 
March 16.87 On March 23 the Soviet Red Cross had contributed 
100,000 rubles in aid to those who had suffered the earthquake.®* 


IRAN 


Official Soviet protests against the formation of the Baghdad Pact 
(among Britain, Turkey, Traq, Iran, and Pakistan) have been inter- 
mingled with proposals for improving relations. Soviet economic 
overtures have met with little response however in Turkey, Iraq, 
and Iran while relations with Israel appear to have cooled as result 
of Communist arms agreements with Arab states. 

Soviet relations with Iran had improved with the signing of the 
Soviet-Iranian agreement on frontier and financial questions Decem- 
ber 2, 1955. The Soviet Union reacted strongly however to the 
adherence of Iran to the Baghdad pact. An editorial in Pravda of 
October 13, 1955, declared that “by its adherence to the Baghdad 
military pact Iran enters a dangerous path * * * the course does not 
hold any promise of good.”’ 

In November 1955, Foreign Minister Molotov told the Iranian 
Ambassador in Moscow that the act is— 


incompatible with the interests of peace and security in the 
Near and Middle East and is in contradiction to the good- 
neighbor relations between Iran and the Soviet Union and the 
well-known treaty obligations of Iran.™ 


The tension gradually has lessened since a new Iranian Ambassador 
was appointed to Moscow December 23, 1955. At that time Klement 
Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium of the U. S. S. R., said that 
only the Baghdad pact stood in the way of continuing Soviet con- 
cession to Iran.” 

The Soviet press gave a cordial reception to a 12-member delegation 
of the Parliament of Iran visiting the U.S. S. R. at the beginning of 
1956. A Moscow near eastern broadcast in the Iranian language on 
January 10 gave evidence of a change in Soviet technique, “the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and of Iran sincerely strive to strengthen 
the foundations of Iran-Soviet friendship.” 

The Shah of Iran agreed on April 9 to make a state visit to Moscow 
sometime in June 1956. The announcement followed a statement 
made by Mr. Lavrentiev, Soviet Ambassador in Teheran, that 
Iranian membership in the Baghdad Pact need not be a barrier 
to amicable relations between the two countries. The Shah and 
Queen Saraya arrived in Moscow June 25 for a 3-week visit and 
were given a lavish receiption. 

Following the general arr of technical assistance in mid-1955, 
in February 1956 the U. S. S. R. made Iran a specific offer to con- 
struct 8 sugar mills, a eae refinery, 2 powerplants, a refrigerator 
plant, and bridges.” 

On June 23, 1956, the Soviet Embassy in Teheran issued a statement 
proposing aid, with no “military or political’ strings, for Iranian 

8? New York Times, May 6, 1956, p. 26. 

88 Izvestia, March 23, 1956. 

8 Dallin, D.J. Soviet Policy inthe Middle East. Middle Eastern Affairs, November 1955, p. 339. 
% Christian Science Monitor, January 26, 1956, p. 1. 


% Moscow, Near Eastern Service, Iranian, January 10, 1956. 
% Reported in The Soviet Bloc Role, op. cit., p. 11. See also the London Times, April 10, 1956, p. 8. 
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development and construction projects. At the same time, the 
Embassy appealed for closer commercial and social ties between 
the two countries.** 

TURKEY AND ISRAEL 


As for overtures toward Turkey, reportedly at the festivities in 
Karachi marking the establishment of the Republic of Pakistan, 
Anastas Mikoyan proposed to Prime Minister Adnan Menderes of 
Turkey that economic and cultural relations be established as a 
first step toward “dispelling the fog.”’ ‘Turkey has remained cool 
to Soviet overtures.” 

In April 1956 the Soviet Union accepted a request of Israel through 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration for expert 
advice on the production of superphosphates from deposits in the 
Negev Desert.” 

IX. Arrica 


The extension of Soviet overtures to the independent states of 
Africa has followed closely upon the Soviet activity in Egypt and the 
Near East. Egypt has been termed the springboard for the pene- 
tration of Africa. One commentator states that 


the recent moves are part of a concerted plan to follow up the 
Soviet thrust in the Middle East and to penetrate south 
using Egypt as a bridge to establish contact with Communist 
networks in French North Africa as a preliminary to the 
main objective. The main objective is to achieve political 
and commercial predominance in Africa by nonmilitary 
means.” 


As evidence of a long-term Soviet interest in Africa it has been noted 
that within recent months the Institute for the Study of Contemporary 
Capitalism at Moscow’s Academy of Sciences has intensified its studies 
of Central and South African languages, literature and economics. 
A new section has been established within the Academy of Sciences to 
compile dictionaries of African Languages.” On the surface recent 
Soviet activity has been confined to expanding its diplomatic relations 
and expanding trade relations. 

Specific offers to provide technical assistance have been made to 
Liberia, Libya, Ethiopia, and the Sudan. 

Within the past year the Soviet Union has established diplomatic 
relations with Libya, Liberia, and the Sudan. It had previously 
‘arried on diplomatic relations with Egypt and Ethiopia.’ The 
Soviets were quick to recognize the independence of the Sudan, and 
diplomatic relations were opened on March 15, 1956. Leonid Teploy, 
a senior official of the Soviet Foreign Ministry and a former member 





92a New York Times, June 24, 1956. 

% Washington Evening Star, April 11, 1956, p. A15. 

% New York Times, April 4 1956, p. 3, and Radio London, English Morse, April 4, 1956, 1745 G. m. t 

% Kenneth Love. Moscow spurs Africa Drive with Diplomacy and Trade. New York Times, May 
26, 1956, p. 1. 

% Thid. 

” Poland has diplomatic missions in Egypt and the Sudan and will open an Embassy in Ethiopia in the 
near future. Hungary has diplomatic relations with Egypt and the Sudan; Bulgaria and Rumania with 
Egypt; Czechoslovakia with Egypt and Ethiopia, as well as a consulate in the Belgian Congo; East 
Germany has trade missions in Egypt and the Sudan. Egypt also has diplomatic relations with Com- 
munist China. 
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of the London Embassy, was named the first Soviet Ambassador in 
Khartoum.” 


SUDAN 


It was unofficially reported on March 11, 1956 that the Soviet Union 
had offered the Sudan an important long-term loan for financing its 
essential projects; that cotton and other products would be accepted 
in payment.” 

In April 1956 it was reported that the Sudan had accepted a Soviet 
offer of general economic and technical assistance coupled with a 
long-term loan repayable in Sudanese products.' 

A group of water-supply experts from East Germany have worked 
in the Sudan since the autumn of 1955 searching for water and build- 
ing water-supply installations. Henrich Rau, East German Minister 
of Foreign Trade, visited the Sudan in May 1956. Over a 10-day 
period consultations were held in Khartoum with Premier Al-Aznari 
and the Ministry of Trade on an expansion of contracts between the 
German Democratic Republic and the Sudan.’ 

Indicative of increased Communist-bloc economic activity in the 
Sudan, the Indian textile bulletin Texprocil spoke with concern in 
May 1956 of the increasing competition in the Sudan from Bulgaria 
and Russia to this market for Indian grey sheeting materials.’ 


LIBYA 


Since his appointment in December 1955 as the first Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Libya Nikolai I. Generalnov has been active in offering loans 
and technical assistance to Libya. On March 7, 1956, a written offer 
was made (the terms of which have not been publicized), reported as 
an offer to lend 15 million rubles. Other reports stated that the 
Soviet Union had offered to match United States aid. The loan 
offer was reported as a 20-year loan at 2 percent interest payable in 
goods or currency with the first payment at the end of 5 years. 


In response to the Soviet offers Premier Mustafa Ben Halim of 
Libya told the Soviet Ambassador that “Libya is entirely satisfied 
with the aid she has received from the United States and does not 
desire to replace it with Soviet aid.” 

On March 29 Premier Ben Halim informed parliament that the 
Soviet offers had been rejected. 

On March 30, 1956, the Libyan Parliament, in a vote of confidence, 
supported the Government’s rejection of Soviet aid and at the same 
time gave its full approval to Premier Halim’s program of ec onomic 
development utilizing aid from the United States and Britain.! 

In response to questions concerning an increase in United States 
aid (an additional $5 million during the current fiscal year) announced 
April 7, Premier Halim said 


There was no relation between one offer and the other, 
we rejected the Russian offer on its merits. It was a question 
of principle, we continued to talk with our friends, we do not 
like to change friends.® 


8 Reported in Keesings Contemporary Archives, 1956, p. 1479. 
* Radio Paris, APF March 11, 1956 1737 G. m. t., E. 
1 Reported in The Soviet Bloc Role, op. cit., p. 20, 
2? Radio Berlin, ADN in German to East Gern any, May 9, 1956, 0840 G. m. t., L. 
’ Radio Bombay in English Morse to Tokyo, May 16, 1956, 1840 G.m.t., B. 
* New York Times, January 7, 1956, p. 3; March 31, 195 6. 
5 New York Times, April 8, 1956, p. 1. 
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LIBERIA AND ETHIOPIA 


In January 1956 the Soviet Union accepted the invitation to attend 
the inauguration of President William ieee of Liberia (the invita- 
tion in 1952 had been rejected). 

While in Liberia members of the Soviet delegation informally 
offered to provide economic and technical assistance. In a public 
statement on January 7 Alexander P. Volkov, Chairman of the 
Council of the Union of the Supreme Soviet, announced the offer. 
He said that he believed Liberia could develop rapidly into a strong 
nation if she had the technical knowledge and assistance that the 
Soviet Union is prepared to offer; that the establishment of diplomatic 
relations would afford the opportunity to reach agreements on trade, 
technical assistance end jaleinel cooperation.® 

Two weeks following the inauguration (January 19) the Department 
of State of Liberia announced that diplomatic relations would be 
established with the Soviet Union and that Liberia had endorsed the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence.’ 

While in Liberia the Soviet delegation held conversations with 
representatives from the neighboring Gold Coast. 

In Ethiopia Czechoslovakia has offered to construct a sugar factory 
and an alcohol distillery. Poland has also offered technical assistance 
and equipment. The equipment offer consists of vehicles for the 
locust control program, and is being accepted by the Ethiopian 
Government. 

GREECE 


On July 9, 1956, a week after a visit to Athens by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Dmitri T. Shepilov, Pravda announced that: 
The Soviet Union is prepared to give sympathetic, disin- 
terested consideration to cooperation in the development of 
the Greek national economy, to the exchange of scientific and 
technical experience and to the training of specialists, includ- 
ing student exchange. 
Pravda said further that: 


Increased economic contacts would meet the interests of 
the Soviet Union as well as the basic interests of development 
of the Greek national economy. Greek workers, tobacco, 
and winegrowers, and business circles would feel it tangibly. 


Again, the Soviet “no strings’ policy was emphasized. “True to 
its principles,” said Pravda— 
the Soviet Union does not, naturally, present any terms to 
Greece that could affect her sovereignty and national dignity. 


Pravda said that Shepilov’s visit to Greece had shown “all the 
conditions are available” for building up sound Soviet-Greek relations. 
It emphasized the potentialities of cultural exchange and said that a 
Greek parliamentary delegation had accepted an invitation to visit 
the Soviet Union.” 


6 Reported in Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1956, p. 14666. 

-’ The 5 principles to which India and Communist China agreed in 1954: Mutual respect for territorial 
integrity and sovereignty: nonaggression: noninterference in internal affairs; equality, and mutual benefit 
New York Times, January 20, 1956, p. 14. 

7*¢ New York Times, July 10, 1956. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN ATTITUDE 


The official reaction of the Government of South Africa to Soviet 
activities on the African continent was expressed by Prime Minister 
Johannes Strijdom in an interview with Reuters correspondent, 
December 14, 1955. He said that the South African Government 
took a serious view of the interest Russia was now showing in Africa; 
that Soviet arms deals in Egypt and the Middle East exposed the 
African continent to the danger that Russian influence will spread 
through adjacent territories. With reference to South Africa’s initia- 
tive in seeking a Pan-African defense plan he stated: 

We have taken active steps to obtain the cooperation of 
all countries with an interest in Africa south of the Sahara 
to act in coordination in matters of defense. 


Returning from defense talks in London and Washington South 
Africa’s Minister of Defense, Francois Erasmus, said: 
We have taken definite measures to outlaw communism in 
South Africa. Even if an evil may never be eradicated com- 
pletely, we are satisfied that the measures we have taken can 
successfully curb and control communism here.® 


At the beginning of February 1956 the Government of South Africa 
requested the Soviet Union to close all its consulates in South Africa 
by March 1, 1956. The note stated that the Soviet officials in South 
Africa had maintained subversive contacts with the Bantu peoples 
and with the Indian population and that radio broadcasts had incited 
the Bantus and non-European peoples to resist the Government.® 


X. Latin AMERICA 


Diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union have been maintained 
by only three Latin American Republics, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Mexico, though several others maintain relations with various of the 
other Soviet bloc countries. Trade with the Soviet Union has 
represented only a small fraction of Latin America’s total trade. Since 
1953 however, the efforts of the Soviet Union to increase its trade with 
Latin America have met with some success. ‘There are now 19 trade 
agreements between Latin American Republics and Soviet-bloc 
countries in Europe. These call for an exchange of about $500 million 
worth of goods annually. Actual trade in 1954 has been valued at 
about $200 million. This compares with an exchange approximating 
$7 billion annually between the United States and Latin America." 
Indicative of the extent to which trade has increased, the combined 
exports of 3 Latin American countries (Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil) to the Sino-Soviet bloc in 1954 represented 17.8 percent of 
their total exports, as compared to 3.2 percent in 1953." In August 
1953 the U.S.S. R. extended Argentina a credit of $30 million for the 
purchase of capital equipment. 

As the peace offensive developed during 1954 and 1955 Latin Amer- 
ica was exposed to the general Soviet pressures for coexistence and for 





§ Astley Hawkins, in Washington Post and Times Herald, December 15, 1955, p. 12. 

® Reported in Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1956, p. 14716. 

1 Dana Adams Schmidt, New York Times, January 17, 1956, p. 1. 

11 U.8. Government. International Cooperation Administration, Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951, Seventh Report to Congress, 1955, p. 78. 
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closer economic and cultural relations; however no direct offers of 
technical aid were made. In December 1955 Anatoli G. Kulazhenkov, 
Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, visited Ecuador where he was received 
by the President and Foreign Minister at an official luncheon. Since 
the visit the Government of Ecuador has denied published rumors that 
a technical assistance agreement and offer to provide Ecuador with 
arms was discussed. 

The first major bid to Latin America on the pattern of Soviet offers 
in South Asia and the Near East was made by Premier Bulganin 
January 16, 1956. The offers to establish diplomatic relations, ex- 
. pand trade and to provide technical assistance were made in an inter- 
view conducted by Vision, a news magazine published in New York 
for circulation in Latin America. Premier Bulganin said :"” 


Naturally, the Soviet Union is ready to establish diplo- 
matic relations also with those Latin American countries 
where such relations do not yet exist. We stand for the 
development of international relations and cooperation with 
all countries, including Latin American countries * * *. 

The relations which exist between the U. 8S. S. R. and 
Argentina, Mexico, and Uruguay are, it seems to us, of 
benefit to both parties. They make cooperation of these 
states easier on questions relating to the maintenance and 
strengthening of peace. They promote the development of 
economic, coloured, and other relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and these countries. Thus, the trade between the Soviet 
Union and Argentina has substantially expanded during the 
recent period. One can hope that in the future also our 
relations with the countries of Latin America will develop 
to the mutual advantage of the parties, in the interests of 
strengthening international cooperation * * *. 

The U.S. S. R. does not interfere in the internal affairs 
of other states and considers as well that other states should 
not interfere in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union. The 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union is based upon respect for 
the sovereignty of all states, both large and small, upon 
recognition of the right of all peoples to independent na- 
tional and state development. Peaceful coexistence and 
friendly cooperation of states, regardless of the difference in 
their social structures—this is the most important principle 
of our foreign policy. 

Naturally, all this fully applies to the attitude of the 
Soviet Union toward the countries of Latin America * * *. 

The Soviet Union stands for the development of trade 
with Latin American countries based on mutual benefit * * *. 

The Soviet industrial exhibition in Buenos Aires in 1955 
was one of many exhibitions held recently by the U.S. S. R. 
in other countries. The Soviet Union will continue to hold 
similar exhibitions and to participate in international fairs, 
taking into account the wishes of the Governments of the 
countries concerned and mutual interests. It is not excluded 
that exhibits on the peaceful use of atomic energy will be 
shown at such exhibitions and fairs. Such exhibits have 


13 Text of Bulganin reply to inquiry by Vision—Pravda and Izvestia, January 17, 1956, p. 1; and New 
York Times, January 17, 1956, p. 4. 
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already been shown by the Soviet Union in Geneva and [New] 
Delhi in 1955. * * * 

The Soviet Union exports a wide variety of goods, depend- 
ing on the mutual interest in such trade. In particular, the 
Soviet Union could export to the Latin American countries 
different kinds of industrial equipment and machinery, in- 
cluding equipment for the oil industry, complete production 
equipment, machine tools, tools, automobiles, and agricul- 
tural machinery. If necessary, the Soviet Union would render 
technical assistance and assistance with specialists and also 
exchange experience in the sphere of industry, electric power, 
construction, transport, and agriculture. Apart from equip- 
ment and machinery, the Soviet Union also exports a whole 
range of other goods which might be of interest to the Latin 
American countries, for example, timber materials and cellu- 
lose and paper articles, oil and oil products, rolled ferrous 
metals, cement, asbestos, dyes, chemicals, and other goods. 

For its part, our country could import from Latin America 
products of agriculture, of animal husbandry and mining in- 
dustry. The practice of exchange of goods between the 
U.S.S. R. and many other countries proved this exchange to 
be of mutual benefit and advantage. * * * 

The Soviet Union in its foreign trade deals both with 
governmental institutions and with private corporations and 
individuals. * * * 


In general, the official reaction of the governments of Latin Ameri- 
can Republics to the offer was cool with a tendency to view the 
Bulganin bid as a political maneuver rather than as an economjc or 
political threat.’ 

In response to the Soviet offer Earnest G. Chauvet, Delegate of 
Haiti to the United Nations, stated 


* * * Tt appears to me to be obvious that the Soviet 
Union * * * is attempting to do exactly what it alleged 
the United States was trying to do under the cover of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance * * *. The countries of 
Latin America are too much attached to real freedom and 
real democracy, and especially to the fundamental right of 
the individual to own property, to let Soviet ideology pene- 
trate our countries, no matter under what pretext * * *.™* 


Ambassador Jose A. Mora of Uruguay, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, commented that Latin America 
was already well served by established arrangements for technical 
aid from the United States and the United Nations, and by way of 
mutual aid among American states but that each country was free 
to make its own arrangements. In Cuba, Acting Secretary of State 
Gonzalo Guell said that the Government was firmly opposed to any 
“material or ideological Communist infiltration.”” In Mexico an 
official expressed doubt as to the sincerity of the proposal. Chilean 
officials stated that Chile was determined to maintain its 9-year-old 
divorce from the Soviet Union (diplomatic relations were broken in 


13 See: New York Times, January 18, 1956, p. 11. 
144 New York Times, January 31, 1956, p. 28. 
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1947). It was reported that the offer had generated no enthusiastic 
responses in Argentina and Brazil.’ 

On April 5, 1956, Georgi M. Malenkov, Soviet Deputy Premier, 
told a press conference in London that the Soviet Union had no objec- 
tion to extending economic aid to South American nations and that 
any State that applied for such aid would be answered affirmatively.” 
Early in May 1956 it was rumored that Anastas I. Mikoyan, Soviet 
Foreign Aid Chief, planned visits to several Latin American countries 
during the summer of 1956." Although Soviet technical assistance 
to Latin America has not progressed beyond the stage of broad over- 
tures, the theme of closer ties has had some appeal and has been 
parroted by the Latin American Communists. Speaking at the 
20th Party Congress of the Communist Party, V. Codovilla, dele- 
gate from Argentina, said: 


Up to recently certain circles of the Latin American coun- 
tries thought that only imperialist countries can help us in 
our economic development. This notion has suffered a 
crushing blow by the clear statement of the Chairman of the 
U. S. S. R. Council of Ministers, Bulganin, that the Latin 
American countries may count upon the generous aid of the 
Soviet Union in the exploitation of their national riches, in 
the development of their economy in the interests of the 
peoples of these countries, and national independence. 

This statement made the deepest impression on all social! 
strata of the Latin American countries, from proletariat to the 
national bourgeoisie. The difference between the line of the 
imperialist countries which in their trade relations impose 
political and military conditions in defiance of the national 
sovereignty and the line of the U. S. S. R. which proposes the 
establishment of mutual relations without political discrimi- 
nation, on the basis of equality, mutual advantage, and strict 
respect for the sovereignty of each country, became more 
obvious than ever to the Latin American peoples.® 


Recent reports indicate that Soviet propaganda is increasing with a 
new emphasis upon economics and trade. The Soviet publication 
“Novedades de la Union Sovietica’”’ has commenced issuing weekly 
supplements which deal with industrial developments in the Soviet 
Union. In addition to numerous new Soviet publications placed on 
the newsstands, there have been a quantity of Soviet movies. <A 
Russian basketball team toured Argentina in May 1956. During 
recent months ‘an increasing number of articles have been published 
on Soviet-Latin American economic relations. There have been 
attacks upon the so-called struggle among the ‘imperialist’? powers 
for control over the markets of Latin America; attacks upon United 
States economic aid; attacks upon Yankee colonialism and foreign 
exploitation of natural resources; praise of Soviet-bloc economic rela- 
tions and praise of such Latin American activities as the recent 
Brazilian negotiations for trade agreements with Communist-bloc 
countries.’” 

18 New York Times, January 18, 1956, p. 11. 
16 Drew Middleton, Malenkov Scores a War Alliance. New York Times, April 6, 1956, p. 5. 
1” Harry Schwartz, Soviets Foreign Aid Now on a Big Scale. New York Times, May 6, 1956, p. E5. 


18 Radio Moscow, Soviet Home Service on February 22, 1956, at 1000 G. m. t. 
19 For example, see E] Dia, La Plata, May 4, 1956 and La Nacién, Buenos Aires, May 9, 1956. 
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Among the new signs of a warmer Argentine policy toward increased 
trade relations with the Soviet bloc, a new airline schedule between 
Buenos Aires and Moscow has been inaugurated, Argentina has agreed 
to import quantities of paper pulp from the Soviet Union, and the 
U.S. 5. R. has financed a new auto firm (Mockbuz Argentina) having 
a declared peso capital equivalent to $2,500,000 to distribute automo- 
biles and trucks at a cheaper price than similar vehicles secured from 
the United States. 

As for the activities of other members of the Soviet bloc, there was a 
provision for general technical assistance contained in the trade agree- 
ment concluded between Argentina and Hungary in August 1953. 
Czechoslovakia provided 50 technicians for the construction of a dis- 
tillery for the production of corn alcohol in Argentina, completed in 
1954. In March 1956, it was reported that Czechoslovakia would 
construct a coal-washing plant in Argentina. In January 1956, East 
Germany offered Argentina long-term credits to cover equipment for 
the sugar industry, coal mining, road construction, power stations, 
the chemical industry, and agricultural machinery. In May an 
agreement ‘in principle’ was announced between an East German 
trade delegation and an Argentine fishing industry cooperative. The 
agreement calls for a $27.5 million barter transaction, to be carried 
out over 5 years. Argentina will export principally canned fish. It 
will import $16.5 million in ships, motorboats, fishing nets and tackle, 
and refrigeration equipment, the remaining $11 million will be in- 
vested in improvements in the plants of the cooperative’s members. 
During 1955, Czechoslovakia extended Paraguay a credit up to $15 
million for the purchase of capital goods. In April 1956, it was 
reported that Czechoslovakia would provide equipment and technical 
assistance to Paraguay for the construction of a flour mill (having a 
capacity of 60 tons of grain every 24 hours).” In an interview with 
a correspondent of the Mexico City newspaper Excelsior in June 1956, 
Premier Bulganin repeated his earlier offer. 


What the United States offers is aid, ours is collaboration 
based on mutually beneficial conditions, free of political 
intent and, much more, from any military involvement. 
* * * [As for collaboration with Latin America] we can 
lend technical collaboration, sending experts and exchang- 
ing our industrial experience in transport, agriculture, and 
science. Also we can collaborate in industrial projects, in 
their creation and development, in their initial technical 
supervision, and in the training of local personnel to super- 
vise them. This collaboration is based on the idea of find- 
ing the best way to observe equality of rights without damag- 
ing the sovereignty of either one of the parties. As to 
Latin American countries, we should have the widest rela- 
tions in the fields of petroleum, mines, and electric power.” 


2 Reported in the Soviet Bloc role, op. cit., pp. 48-50. See also, International Financial News Survey 
July 6, 1956, p. 8. 
21 The Miami Herald, June 4, 1956, p.1. Diario Las Americas, June 7, 1956, p. 3. 
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XI. Soviet ParticreaTion In Untrep Nations TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Accompanying the developing Soviet emphasis on bilateral trade 
and technical assistance in South Asia, there has been a change in 
Soviet policy toward the multilateral technica] assistance programs 
of the United Nations.” 

When the question of establishing the U. N. expanded technical 
assistance program was before the Economic and Social Council in 
August 1949, the Soviets abstained from voting, and the Soviet 
delegate used the occasion to denounce the Point Four concept as 
“a, program of expansion under a screen of anticommunism”’ and an 
opportunity for American “monopolists to seize the colonies and 
underdeveloped areas of the world in toto.” * 

But later in the same year, in the General Assembly, the Soviet 
bloc joined other members of the U. N. in voting unanimously for the 
technical assistance resolution. One observer has suggested that this 
was because the Kremlin— 


regretted its decision to fight the Marshall plan, which had 
cost it so much goodwill in Europe. Perhaps it differed 
from President Truman on the long-range effects of eco- 
nomic development, and reasoned that they might be ren- 
dered as favorable to communism as to democracy.” 


Whatever the reason, however, Soviet acquiescence in the program 
did not last long. It boycotted the first pledging conference to obtain 
funds for the program in June 1950, ostensibly because of the presence 
of Chinese Nationalists. 


PARTICIPATION IN POLICYMAKING ORGANS 


The Soviets did, bowever, continue to participate in the policy- 
making organs of the U. N. which dealt with the program and on 
which they had membership. These included the General Assembly, 
tbe Technical Assistance Committee (composed of members of the 
Economic and Social Council), which passes upon recommendations 
of the Technical Assistance Board, and the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East which engages in factfinding activities 
related to the economic development of Asian countries but does not 
carry on technical assistance or economic aid programs as such. 

The record of Soviet participation in the specialized agencies, 
which actually perform most of the U. N. technical assistance work, 
is more spotty. The Soviet Union did not become a member of the 
International Labor Organization or of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization until 1954. Its member- 
ship in the World Health Organization has been in inactive status 
during the last 2 years. It has never been a member of the Food 
and Resieadiets Organization or the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. For both 1955 and 1956, the U. S. S. R. pledged 
the equivalent of $500,000 to the U. N. Children’s Fund, but none of 

22 For a description of these programs and the problems raised by Soviet policy toward them, see Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs, Staff Study No. 1, Multi- 


lateral Technical Assistance Programs, 1955, pp. 1-24, and especially pp. 18-19. 
23 Walter R. Sharp, International Technical Assistance: Programs and Organization, Chicago, 1952, 


p. 60. 
24 R, P. Stebbins and associates: The United States in World Affairs, 1950, New York, 1950, p. 343. 
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these pledges has been paid. The use of the funds pledged is currently 
under negotiation between UNICEF and the U.S. S. R. 

Prior to July 1953, the Soviet Union used U. N. organs as a forum 
for attacking the existing programs, both of the U. N. and the United 
States, ostensibly on the grounds that they were designed to make: the 
underdeveloped countries “raw material appendages” of the United 
States and other Western Powers. At the same time, the Soviets 
professed their own support of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas while refusing to contribute—as Dr. Isador Lubin put it—‘“‘one 
red ruble.”’ 

SOVIET BLOC CONTRIBUTIONS 


Following the death of Stalin, the Soviet Union made an abrupt 
change in its policy of financial nonsupport of the U. N. technical assist- 
ance program. In a speech in the Economic and Social Council 
July 15, 1953, the Soviet delegate voiced opposition to large-scale aid 
to underdeveloped countries and emphasized that what such countries 
needed was simply some help in helping themselves. At the conclusion 
of the speech, he unexpectedly announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would contribute 4 million rubles (equivalent to $1 million at 
the official exchange rate) to the U. N. technical assistance fund. 
The contribution was officially pledged at the technical assistance 
pledging conference November 12, 1953. 

At the same time Poland pledged $75,000, Byelorussia $50,000, and 
the Ukraine $125,000 while Czechoslovakia announced that it would 
participate in 1954. These actions indicated that the new policy was 
a concerted move on the part of the entire Soviet bloc. The meaning 
was variously interpreted * as a recognition by the Soviet Union of 
the adverse propaganda effects of its nonparticipation, as a move 
to use the U. N. for further penetration of underdeveloped countries 
through sending Soviet technicians abroad and granting scholarships 
in Soviet universities, as foreshadowing increased Soviet participation 
in the work of the specialized agencies, and as a device for developing 
receptivity to securing trade agreements with underdeveloped areas 
and securing raw materials from those areas. 

In this last connection, it should be noted that Soviet participation 
in the U. N. technical assistance program coincided with an increased 
Soviet-emphasis on East-West trade. In April 1953, the U.S. S. R. 
had ended a long boycott and participated in a conference on ‘the 
resumption of trade between Eastern and Western Europe. In the 
July ECOSOC sessions on technical assistance, the Soviet delegates 
emphasized removing barriers to international trade. 

This was followed in August by Soviet statements extolling the 
efforts of the Soviet delegates in the U. N. in— 


* * * foiling the attempts of definite elements to utilize such 
aid to further the self-seeking interests of the capital export- 
ing countries.” 


25 New York Times, June 24, 1952, p. 30. Dr. Lubin was United States delegate to the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council. 
% For press comment, see New York Times, July 16, 1953, p. 1; October 13, 1953, p. 21; January 8, 19§4, 
P- 2; March 12, 1954, p. 4; September 12, 1954, p. 7; November 27, 1954, p. 23; New York Herald Tribune 
uly 19, 1953, p. 2; Economist (London), July 25, 1953, p. 249. 
2 New Times (Moscow), August 5, 1953, p. 1. 
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The same article returned to the theme that trade was the road to 
ecanomic development and gave evidence that East-West trade con- 
trols were hurting: 


The Soviet Union believes that the only sure way of im- 
proving the position of the underdeveloped countries is to 
remove the numerous restrictions to expansion of their trade 
with other countries, imposed upon them by some of the big 
powers. * * * Instead of prating so much about “aid’’ to 
underdeveloped countries, the United States in the first 
place, and other countries as well, should desist from robbing 
them by acquiring their raw materials at low monopoly prices 
and selling them manufactured goods at high monopoly 
prices. 

If the underdeveloped countries were allowed the oppor- 
tunity to enlarge their trade with all countries without re- 
striction or discrimination, it would probably not be long 
before they rid themselves of such handicaps as unfavorable 
balances of payments, chronic dollar shortages, and constant 
and dangerous drains on their foreign exchange reserves. 
* * * Tt would be better, in the interests of the under- 
developed countries, not to prevent them from trading 
normally with other countries and thus earning the foreign 
exchange they need, than to grant them so-called aid from 
which so far they have only suffered.* 


The Soviets continued not only to denounce American aid programs 
. but also to criticize the U. N. programs. In October 1953, for example, 
they complained that U. N. administrative costs were too high, that 
the program had not taken the needs of Asia sufficiently into account, 
and that there had been infiltration of foreign capital directed toward 
exploitation and the obtaining of superprofits.” 

The Soviets also stepped up their use of U. N. forums for announcing 
offers of direct assistance to Asian countries. These offers have been 
qualified, however, and have usually been linked with the establish- 
ment of trade. <A typical Soviet statement is the following, made 
by the Soviet delegate to the 10th session of the U. N. Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East in Kandy, Ceylon, in February 
1954, and reported by the Soviet Foreign Trade Journal: 


The Soviet Union is prepared to consider the question of 
concluding long-term contracts for the purchase of goods in 
these countries in exchange for Soviet goods. In doing so 
the Soviet Union intends to reach an understanding about 
stable prices over a lengthy period and is contemplating the 
possibility of arranging for payment in the domestic cur- 
rencies of the respective countries of Asia and the Far East. 
In an effort to promote the economic development of the 
countries within the sphere of the Commission, the Soviet 
Union is prepared to deliver to these countries equipment 
and machinery payable in installments. 


%'Tbid., p. 2. 
% New York Times, October 2, 1953, p. 1. 
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* * * In accordance with the program of the fund for 
technical aid.of the United Nations the Soviet Union is. 
prepared to examine concrete requests of countries of Asia 
and the Far East for technical assistance in the following 
fields: extracting and processing of minerals, developing the 
metallurgical, the machine building, and particularly the 
agricultural machinery industries, developing textile and food 
industries, establishment of rubber-processing plants, con- 
struction of hydroelectric stations and powerplants as well 
as organizing flood control and utilization of water resources 
for irrigation purposes, antilocust measures, and training and 
improvement of the technical know-how of workers in 
industry and other branches of the economy in these coun- 
tries.*° 

In the last year also, there has become apparent a tendency on 
the part of the Soviets to attempt to give a bilateral color to U. N. 
projects financed with the Soviet-ruble contribution. The technological 
institute in Bombay, which is sponsored by UNESCO, is a case in 
point. This project had been planned to use $790,000 of the ruble 
contribution, of which $600,000 would be for equipment, $180,000 for 
experts, and $10,000 for fellowships. In Russian announcements, 
however, it was pictured as a Soviet project, under the U. N. technical 
assistance program, complete with equipment, Russian textbooks, 
Russian professors, and facilities to train 1,000 Indian students 
a year.*! 

UNESCO and U. N. officials, however, have taken the position 
that U. N.-sponsored projects must be truly multilateral and that in 
a project as big as the Bombay institute the textbooks and professors 
must come from more than one country. As of June 1956, negotiations 
on this point were still in progress. 

The question arises, in part, because of the problems connected 
with the use of ruble contributions to the U. N. technical assistance 
program. 


USE OF SOVIET FUNDS 


When the Soviet Union announced its first pledge to the U. N. 
program, G. P. Arkadyev, the Soviet delegate, stipulated that the 
contribution be used only by the U. N. Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration and not by the specialized agencies, which share in the technical 
assistance fund and carry out most of the work. Under regulations 
previously adopted by the General Assembly, however, all contribu- 
tions were to be made without strings attached. The U. N. therefore 
notified the Soviet Union that the contribution was not acceptable 
for the purpose for which it was made and the contribution remained 
on deposit to the credit of the United Nations in the State Bank in 
Moscow. In January 1954, the U. N. sent a special representative 
to Moscow to negotiate the matter, and in March the Soviet Union 
notified the Secretary General of its willingness to permit use of the 
funds by all participating specialized agencies as determined by the 
Technical Assistance Board. 
% Soviet Summary in Vneshniaia Torgovliaia, Moscow, 1954, No. 4, p. 11. For the U. N. record of the 
offer, see U. N. Economic and Social Council, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Official 


records, 10th session, February 8-18, 1954 (U. N. Document E/CN.1i1/389, March 25, 1954). 
31 U. 8S. News and World Report, March 9, 1956. 
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A further problem of using the funds remained, however, for the 
rubles were inconvertible and therefore could be spent only in the 
Soviet Union. This has recently been eased somewhat by Soviet 
agreement to make 25 percent of the rubles convertible for purposes 
of paying transportation and travel costs. 

As of April 1956, a total of $4,525,000 in rubles (at an exchange rate 
of 4 rubles to 1 dollar) had become available to the U. N. technical 
assistance program. In 1955, obligations amounted to only $202,715, 
which covered the cost of 2 coal experts in Burma (who have since 
completed their work and returned to the Soviet Union), 4 fellowships, 
2 study tours, and $56,250 worth of equipment. In addition, in 1955, 
$1,133,516 in equipment was ordered but not delivered by the end of 
the year. 

For 1956, projects have been approved which will utilize $3,159,500 
inrubles. These projects include $1,821,500 in equipment, 30 fellow- 
ships, 6 study tours, and 41 experts. Of the 41 experts, 30 were 
planned for projects in India, of which 18 were to be employed at the 
Higher Institute of Technology in Bombay. Six experts were to 
work with the Indian Statistical Institute and one expert each on glass 
molds, power production, survey techniques, and chemical and allied 
products. ‘Two X-ray technicians are also planned. 

Other projects utilizing Soviet experts are planned in Afghanistan 
(2 male nurse tutors and 1 X-ray technician), and in Burma (4 experts 
in mineral resources development and 1 expert each in water resources 
development and building materials research). ‘Two experts are also 
planned in connection with a regional study tour for Asia and the Far 
East on building materials. 

Of the total Czechoslovakian contribution of $208,332, obligations 
for equipment in 1955 amounted to $69,627; orders for equipment not 
delivered prior to December 31, 1955, totaled $86,715; and projects 
totaling $50,500 have been approved for 1956. These include 1 study 
tour and equipment valued at $25,500. 

Of the total Polish contribution of $300,000, obligations for equip- 
ment in 1955 were $19,955; orders for equipment not delivered prior to 
December 31, 1955, totaled $220,275; and -projects totaling $48,500 
have been approved for 1956. This amount is entirely for equipment. 

Under the rules and procedures of the United Nations technical 
assistance program, no experts can be sent to a country or training 
grants awarded or equipment provided without the consent of the 
recipient country. The detail of obligations and commitments for 
ruble contributions follow: 


%U; S. Department of State. United Nations Program of Technical Assistance: Soviet Bloe contribu- 
tions. Washington, April 20, 1956. 
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Unitep Nations Expanpep Procram or TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Utilization of Soviet bloc contributions 
[Expressed in United States dollars} 


AVAILABLE 
in Mh, is Mies, Dc cnienanheoons Mibakaeeal sseiiaeiiael a cuitdndinthsthekae geahanagamntiie aoe tail $4, 000, 000 
Byelorussian S, 8. R., 1954-56....-...-.-.-.-....--- db bhee aint rd cbsadSdda dag bb bhbidiakeccelele 
Ukrainian S. 8. R., 1954-56 


Total rubles_ - eoeres ts 
Czechoslovakia, 1954-56. 
Poland, 1953-56 ‘ 
EE ROE SE SSA AE Ec Ee ; 
Rumania, 1956 


Total available-.--- s Re 2 
UTILIZATION 


| Forward 
Obligated, contractual | 1956 
1955 or) approved Total 
as of Dec. program 
| 31, 1955 ! 


la htunbk heatcnienn uc apa eas saben $202, 715 $1, 133, 516 | $3, 159, 500 $4, 495, 731 
| 206, 
| 


en opeieieien . 


Czechoslovakia____. hes. ee ccesae ete 69, 627 | 86, 715 50, 500 "842 
Poland..__. 19, 955 | 220, 275 48, 500 288, 730 


3, 258, 500 4, 991, 303 


Total utilization , 2, 297 1, 440, 506 | 
| 


1 These are orders placed in 1955 for equipment which had not been delivered by Dec. 31, 1955. They 
will be recorded as 1956 obligations if delivery is made in 1956. 


Ruble contributions (U. S. S. R.,°Byelorussian S. S. R., and Ukrainian S. 8S. R.) 
I. PROJECT COSTS OBLIGATED IN 1955—-SUMMARY 


[Expressed in United States dollar equivalent] 





Recipient country 


Yugoslavia .- - 7 
Asia—Regional_-- -- 


ME Tile traded cnnme 7 





Il, FORWARD CONTRACTUAL COMMITMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955—-SUMMARY 


{Expressed in United States dollar equivalent] 


| 
Recipient country UNTAA | WMO FAO Total 


piienies Soo eA $13, 934 | $13, 934 
1 eres $9, 900 Seadelcn shcusadeeias 9, 900 
India__._- 709, 394 |_- Msvatadeatdnnka 709, 394 
Iran___- ‘ ‘“ 88, 275 |---- — 88, 275 
sarGan......... DEED Benoa « ; 30, 900 
Libya_. : ‘ - ‘ 5, 363 15, 362 
Pakistan : 201, 457 201, 457 
Yugoslavia we eats Pd pnd eabecske Pettis 2, 204 
Undistributed__.-_- -- 7 aes 5 62, 000 


1, 133, 516 
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Ruble contributions (U. S. S. R., Byelorussian 8S. S. R., and Ukrainian S. 8. R.)— 
Continued 


III. 1956 PROGRAM—SUMMARY 
{Expressed in United States dollar equivalent) 


| j | | 
Recipient country |'UNTAA | WMO | FAO | UNESCO; WHO | Total 





} 
$155, 000 
.| 10, 000 
60, 000 
214, 000 
- oneal See 285, 000 
86,000 | 84,000 | 205, 000 
35, 000 |.. ; 55, 000 
805,000 | 150,000 | , 436, 000 
: elit tol 10, 000 
20, 000 
10, 000 
65, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
5, 000 
20, 000 
50, 500 
5, 000 
5, 000 
i la arian | 110, 000 
Turkey pdiiatanttauitinlakamacrel | . sie 10, 000 
Middle East, regional____.........-.- I aa ee 35, s 43, 000 
Asia‘and'far East, regional 130, 000 | ican als ciniindls tia Mcaaiedlldiaeraincadh 130, 000 
Europe, regional 16, 000 neakebnadioast 16, 000 
Interregional lie eee pede eeaae 220, 000 


688,000 | 150,000 | 515,500 | 1,214,000 | 592,000 | 3, 180, 500 


| $100, 000 











Czechoslovakian contribution 


I, PROJECT COSTS OBLIGATED IN 1955—-SUMMARY 
{Expressed in United States dollar equivalent] 
Recipient country WHO UNESCO | FAO | Total 





Burma... ----- aid “ » #4, ¢ edi $4, 
BOE. ccees ; ents $2, 477 2, 
In sic ste biditads wade’ 3, 769 | 3, 
Syria_. 15, 


iE eR ees "45, 814 | 
Regional _------- did cian i Ss Pothes Rained ee $43, 267 | 43, 26 


8, 069 | 18, 291 43, 267 69, 


Il. FORWARD CONTRACTUAL COMMITMENTS AS OF DEC, 31, 1955—-SUMMARY 
[Expressed in United States dollar equivalent] 


} 
Recipient country WHO UNTAA 


Indonesia $1,030 j.....-. 
Jordan 
PURI wo ene es ss JO A ee : $81, 666 





4,019 81, 666 


III. 1956 PROJECTS—SUMMARY 
{Bxpressed in United States dollar equivalent] 


Recipient country FAO UNESCO WHO 
| 


eee 


BIR n en ass CE TE ERTS A, OL : 
Interregional 
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Polish contribution 
I. PROJECT COSTS OBLIGATED IN 1955 
[Expressed in United States dollar equivalent] 


Regional projects and country undesignated: FAO—Purchase of farm machinery and other 
equipment (detailed breakdown by country not available) -...........-......-..-.--.. euewuase $19, 955 


Il. FORWARD CONTRACTUAL COMMITMENTS AS OF DEC. 31, 1955—SUMMARY 


[Expressed in United States dollar equivalent] 
































j | 
Recipient country | UNTAA FAO | Total 
ee ase ie eee eee ee eae ae | | 
Jordan... me eg IMI dina deeded enon $50, 100 |_...-.- wbssed $50, 100 
SS ES EEE LL UP ESE Ener, Oe ee oe $170, 175 170, 175 
TNO sss asaatehomiiedeediltas eusbaabeoaee an 50, 100 | 170, 175 220, 275 
| | 
III. 1956 PROJECTS—SUMMARY 
[Expressed in United States dollar equivalent] 
Recipient country | FAO | UNESCO | Total 
i 
lata alti RIEL ced seal $5, 000 $5, 000 
sey Sainnsesecaaibibiieenien -----| Sie Biseinpieccae 5, 000 
a a ail besinsimnsinns S008 fied isstledl 5, 000 
Ne EGR hn er Se | RN sti keieien ei ads 9, 500 
re seeded icc ces seuazcepamea iMag i ta teaio itacailin tape Dtalacnttsiues casi 5, 000 
I dwar cecccSapdpabasdons cccccustnnssbsnisuesenked | | ree 4, 000 
ee INE 6a ok ode ce ie wob cen dhisesce el criineeninineetolonsions 15, 000 
Nii icieauhusnciauinscraeagaiukaints-ssauastiuaanp mohomanemnioncnen | 43, 500 5, 000 48, 500 








